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More call for 


ETHYL 


than for any other gasoline 


Irs not by chance that one pump in five bears the Ethyl 
emblem. More people call for Ethyl Gasoline than for any 
other fuel. 


For instance:on Route 61 between New Orleans and Baton Rouge 


Cus) ° a 
(BI) there are 75 Ethyl pumps out of a total of 351 pumps. Surveys 


on 23 highways throughout the country bear out this average. 


Anyone who tests Ethyl Gasoline in an almost empty tank 
(so it won’t be diluted) knows immediately that it’s more than 
gasoline. It’s good gasoline p/us Ethy] fluid. 

Inside the engine, Ethyl fluid prevents the uneven explo- 
sions that cause power-waste, harmful knock and overheat- 
ing. It controls combustion, delivering power to the pistons 


with a smoothly increasing pressure that brings out the best 
at performance of amy engine. 

if T H YI One hundred leading oil refining companies testify to the 

value of controlled combustion. They have spent millions of 

dollars to mix their good gasoline with Ethyl fluid and sell 
Ethyl! Gasoline. 

You can get controlled combustion for your car at any 

pump that bears this black and yellow emblem.Try Ethyl. You 

will like it. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 
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BEST FOR WINTER, TOO— 
Ethyl! Gasoline sold during winter is E 


good, quick-starting gasoline plus 
the greater power Ethyl fluid adds for 


driving in snow and slush, Like your- Jt. —_ 
self, Ethyl changes coats to suit the : —_ 


season, bringing out your car's best The active ingredient used in Ethyl 


performance every day of the year. fiuid is lead. 
E.G. C. 1938 
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REDUCE — 


KEEP FIT— 
GainStrength 


In 5 Minutes a 
Day — At Home 




















Send No 
. Money 


r Let Us Send You a 
Rowflex Health Glider 
for 


, FREE 
~, EXAMINATION 
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Could Any Offer Be More 
Fair Than This! 


% tion the Rowflex Health 
Glider has created a 
marked sensation. It is 
¥the most ideal exercis- 
ing device, we believe, that has ever 
been presented to the public. 

It takes daily exercise out of the 
realm of drudgery and hard work, 
making it pleasant, thrilling, and 
inviting. It is a method of reducing, 
keeping fit, gaining health and 
strength which is looked forward 
to with keen anticipation. It pro- 
vides the necessary INCENTIVE 
to take a daily “workout” because 
the WORK is OUT. 

Excess fat vanishes—waistlines are cut 
down—hips are reduced—the liver, 
stomach, bowels and kidneys are mas- 
saged into perfect working order—and 
every muscle (particularly the abdominal 
muscles—the Zone of Youth, is restored 
to its youthful and useful elasticity. No 
other system or method we have ever 
heard of will do so much for you, with 
such economy of time, money and effort 
as will the Rowflex Health Glider. It is 
almost “too good to be true.” 

While thousands of men and women 
are now enthusiastic users of the Row- 
flex there are thousands of others who 
would be enthusiasts if we could convince 
them of the truth of our claims. : 

But mere illustrations cannot picture 
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the joy of rolling along on the seat of the 
Rowfiex, doubling up, stretching, knead- 
ing, squeezing, massaging, being pulled 
back forcibly by the steel actuators. 
Mere words cannot describe the improve- 
ment in health, nor the vanishing waist- 
lines, nor the rejuvenation of middle aged 
people into sparkling youngsters, which 
thousands have already experienced as a 
result of a daily FIVE MINUTE session 
with “old Doc Rowfiex”. 

So we make you this offer—the fairest, 
we believe, you could possibly expect. 

Let us send you a Rowflex Health 
Glider, complete with Silent Rolling Seat. 
When it arrives, you have the —- of 
examining it without obligation. If it 
doesn’t appear to be worth the money— 
if it doesn’t look like everything we 
claim, do not pay a penny. 

If, however, you are satisfied that the 
Rowflex is at least worth TRYING, 
deposit the purchase price with the EX- 
PRESS COMPANY. We do NOT re- 
ceive a CENT. The Express Company 
holds your deposit in your local express- 
office subject to your command. At any 
time within a week you need only tele- 
phone the Express Company to call for 
the Rowflex and THEY will refund 
your money! 

There is no argument, no conversation. 
You need give NO reasons, NO excuses. 
You are the sole judge, and your word is 
final. There is no correspondence, no de- 
lay. Your money is waiting for you if you 
can bring yourself to part with the Row- 
flex after trying it for a week. No sales- 
man or agent will call on you. It is under- 


stood that the Express Company has, 
and will carry out, these instructions. 

The Rowflex can stand this offer because it is a 
beautiful machine—and does the work. It is light 
in weight, portable, durably constructed, and 
guaranteed for six months against defects in ma- 
terial or workmanship. The seat rolls easily, silent- 
ly and never needs oiling. The size is 46x13 inches, 
and the weight about 14 pounds stripped for action. 
It fits any size person and will support any weight 
up to 300 pounds. It is instantly adjustable to the 
strength cf men, women and children. It will 
grace any »droom. 

Send no noney now. Let us send you a Row- 
flex on our Free Examination and eck's Trial 
_. You risk nothing, can lose nothing. You have 

ealth, strength and slenderness to gain. The 

rice? NOT $50, nor $25, nor $15, but onl 
Sires, plus express charges and the sale is NOT 
made UNLESS you decide to keep the Rowflex 
after a week's trial in your own home. There are 
no further rig or expenses of any kind. Mail 
the coupon NOW so you can begin in a few days 
to recreate the figure and health of your youth! 
THE STEELFLEX CORP. OF AMERICA 
Dept. 4812, 1783 East 11th Street, Cleveland, O. 
SERRE EREREEERRE EERE eee ee 


= SEND NO MONEY, 7 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


THE STEELFLEX CORP. OF AMERICA 
Dept. 4812, 1783 E. 11th St., Cleveland, O. 

You may send me a Rowflex Health 
Glider, Complete with Rolling Seat, delivery 
charges collect, for free examination and one 
week's trial. If I like the appearance of the 
Rowfiex I will DEPOSIT the purchase price 
($11.85) with the Express Compeng. Then if 
I am not delighted with the Rowflex after 
using it in my home, I will telephone the Ex- 
press Company within one week to call for it 
and they are to return the purchase price to 
me at once. 
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Canadian and Foreign Prices on Request 
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orGod and country , we associate ourselves together , for the , following purposes: To uphold 
of perpetuate a one hu 


‘War, to inculcate a sense of indwidual obli 


the United States of America; to maintain law and order; to foster 
to preserve the memories and incidents of our association in the 


cat sa pg me / “* 4y the i; 
and good will on earth ; to s equard ransmit posters principles y of justice, 
cutaguiamantl orcuindalal by our devotion to mutua heloful 





and defend the Constitution 
wee Americanism ; 

ion to the com- 
of both the classes and the masse; to make right the master gomight to promote 


and 


; to conmse-~ 


ness— Preamble to the Constitution of The American Legion. 
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AMONG NEXT MONTH’S FEATURES 


HERE’S nothing new in this depression business—back in 
George Washington’s time the new-born United States ran 
smack into a collection of assorted hard times that still holds the 
record. Marquis JAMEs will tell about it .. . There will be addi- 
tional data on The American Legion Monthly Employment Com- 
petition, probably with new and important announcements that will 
affect every post which is active in the campaign . . . JAMEs Nor- 
MAN HALL, made prisoner in 1918 when his plane dropped behind 
the German lines, will describe the fluke that left a true war story 
in midair until he caught up with it years later on an island in 
the Pacific . FarrrFaAx Downey will show how a brass hat’s 
secretary learns to size up the man who just must see Mr. Soandso 
... And a full-page cartoon by WALLY. 


WESTERN ADVERTISING OFFICE 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


This Month’s 


Cover 


N A New Jersey town where 

old trees stand thick on green 
hills, sheltering homes of a regi- 
ment of New York City’s com- 
muters, Charles S. Chapman 
executes paintings of nature that 
are beautifully mystical. His 
painting reproduced on the cover 
of this issue has the magic quality 
of Christmas, summoning old 
memories and emotions of our 
most joyous festival. 

It is as if this colorful, en- 
chanting grove were the abode of 
our Teutonic forefathers who 
brought forth Yule logs to light 
their hearths for feasting and 
merrymaking on winter’s im- 
memorial dark holiday. Or it 
may suggest something else to 
you, since Christmas is of the 
heart and therefore must be some- 
thing different to each one of us. 

The customs which have grown 
up about our own observance of 
Christmas had their beginnings 
in a festival which was celebrated 
in ancient England on December 
25th long before the conversion 
of the peoples of the Angli to 
Christianity. The night now 
holy as the celebration of the 
birth of the Lord was sacred to 
the prehistoric Anglian as moth- 
er’s night, observed with night- 
long vigils. It is an interesting 
fact that outside Teutonic coun 
tries Christmas presents are 
unknown. In Latin countries 
the giving instinct is observed by 
presents on New Year’s Day. 
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THIS is the day of the careful dollar! .. . Men 
want to know something about the shoes 
they buy . . . This is the day of “the 
man who cares”. And the Flor- 
sheim Shoe is the shoe for him 
... There’s no extravagance 
in quality footwear... 
Quality never cost 


less than it does 


now... The same 


The Rous fine shoes that 
Style M-426 
have made the 


— Florsheim name the 
+O an ia 
distinguished name in 
IO footwear are now $9 and 

$10. They are the greatest 


buy in Florsheim history. 


THE FLoRSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chicago 


She_ 
FLORSHEIM 


whe 





*““FLORSHEIM SHOE FROLIC” 
N BC Network—Every Sunday Afternoon 
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Lver Hear of RED CLOUD ? Fe fut 


The INDIAN SIGN 


ON the GREAT WHITE FATHER 


HE discovery of gold 
on Grasshopper Creek 
in Montana was ep- 
ochal. It brought a 

new type of white man into 
the wilderness of the North- 
west. Red-shirted, heavy- 
booted men who looked for 
gold instead of fur. Bannack 
City, on the Grasshopper, 
grew up over night; and 
then Bill Fairweather and 
party found the fabulous 
wealth of Alder Gulch. This 
strike was electrical. It set 
the blood of youth tingling. 
It called the adventurous 
from the four corners of the 
world; and they answered. 
The stampede to the gold 
diggings in Montana was 
immediate, and  unpar- 
alleled. And yet greed for 
gold was not the only 
reason for this. The Civil 
War was raging. American 
families were divided by 
the questions of slavery and 
the South’s secession. Thou- 
sands of men fled from service 
in either of the contending 
armies to find peace in the 
wilderness, and perhaps 
gold. 

‘A road! A road! Give usa 
road into the gold diggings!” 

This cry from the gold 
seekers went up to the 
United States Government, 
whose war-torn hands were 
already too full. The road 
would have to go through 
lands already ceded to the 
Sioux. The miners would 
have to wait until the end of 
the war. 

In the meantime steam- 
boats that had been en- 
gaged in the fur trade on the 
Missouri carried thousands 


of men to Fort Benton, where they took stage-coaches to Vir- 
ginia City in Alder, or to Helena in Last Chance Gulch. The news 
that all mining claims had already been staked meant nothing to 
these “pilgrims.” New gold strikes were continuously being 
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By frank B.Linderman 


* 


COURTESY OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


The Government saw that 


“Give up the forts,” 
demanded Red Cloud, 
Sioux chief, but the 
Government refused. 
Thoroughly thrashed in 
battle, he stuck to his 
demands that the forts 
be abandoned forth- 
with. And they were 


made in Montana, new 
camps coming suddenly into 
existence, so that the cry, 
“Give us a road into the 
diggings,”’ grew louder. 

General Lee surrendered 
at Appomattox in April, 
186s. Immediately the 
United States Government, 
now free from civil war, be- 
gan to build a road from 
Fort Laramie, on the North 
Platte in Wyoming, to the 
gold diggings in Montana, 
sending out a small detach- 
ment of soldiers to do the 
work. These soldiers, some 
of them veterans of the late 
war, had scarcely com- 
menced the road building 
when up jumped the devil, 
in the person of Makhpia- 
sha, Red Cloud, the Oglala 
Sioux. 

Forty-three years of age, 
and powerful, Red Cloud 
rode boldly to the soldiers’ 
camp. “Go away!” he or- 
dered, peremptorily. “This 
is gur country. These are 
our best hunting grounds. 
Unless you go quickly I will 
fight you.” 

When the soldiers did not 
move promptly Red Cloud 
completely surrounded their 
camp, where for nearly three 
weeks he held the white 
men virtually prisoners, at 


his mercy. Then, fearing that his young men might rebel, fall 
upon the soldiers, and wipe them out, he let the command go 
free, without taking a single life. 

it had (Continued on page 55) 
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Pick Your 
Own Job! 


lif Help You To Get It 


O special experience required to get one of these at- 
tractive Government positions. All you need is to 
pass an examination—and it is easy if you prepare for it. 
And that’s my business. During the past twenty years, | 
have helped thousands into well-paid Government positions, 
and I can help you get there too. I know how fo train you to 
get highest rating in Civil Service Examinations, which will 
qualify you for first positions open. You get the job you're 
after within a year of passing examinations—or it costs you 
nothing. GOVERNMENT GIVES EX-SERVICE MEN 
PREFERENCE! 


Good Pay - Short Hours - Steady Work 


Get rid of the bugaboos of hard times, strikes, lay- 
offs, job-hunting that you must always worry about 
in ordinary jobs. Don’t stick in the low-pay jobs that 
start you off in a rut and keep you there. Work for Uncle 
Sam in a fine position you can’t lose for any religious, polit- 
ical or personal reasons. Here’s a wonderful position you 

can easily get that pays you from $1850 to $3300 a year; 
where there are no strikes or lockouts, where you get 


vacations with pay, 
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yearly salary raises, unlimited opportunities for quick advancement v Gy ney 
and many other advantages you can’t get anywhere else! - +, ae barae 
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New Book How = (NA 
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If you are a veteran, eighteen to 
fifty, you can get the Civil Service 
Position you want. Write today 
for my new free book that tells 
all about the Civil Service—the 
jobs open, what you must do to 
get the job, the pay, the vacation, 
and all the big advantages of Gov- 
ernment Positions. Find out just 
how I can help you Jand a steady 
good-paying position in the Civil ° 
Service in Washington, travel- 
ling, or near your home. Mail the 
coupon or a postal today. 





A. R. Patterson 
PATTERSON SCHOOL 
6312 Wisner Building 
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Rochester, N. Y. 





retirement pensions, 8-hour day, automatic 





RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 
$1850 to $2700 a year 


Opportunity for travel, 15 days’ vacation 
and 10 days’ sick leave with full pay. 










- POST OFFICE CLERK 
$1700 to $2100 a year 

Special Clerks at $2200 to $2300 

15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ sick leave 


every year with os yee Eligible to pro- 
motion to higher paid positions. 
















CITY MAIL CARRIER 
$1700 to $2100 a year 


15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ sick leave 
every year with full pay. 








R. F. D. MAIL CARRIER 
$1800 to $2300 a Year 
15 days’ vacation and 10 days’ sick leave 


every year with full pay. A fine position 
for men in rural districts. 














INTERNAL REVENUE and 
CUSTOMS HOUSE 
POSITIONS 


$1100, $1680 te $3000 a year 
and up 


Extra Pay for Overtime 









POSTMASTER 
$1200 to $2500 a year 
This is a position of great importance. 





































IMPORTANT 
Get ready NOW for the next 
Railwe ‘ostal Clerk's exami- 


nation Average yearly pay 
with allowances is $2759. 








A. R. Patterso: 


PATTERSON SCHOOL H 
6312 Wisner Building, * 
Rochester, New Yo 4 
Please send me your big free book and tell me how! » 
can secure a position with the 8. Government paying g 
me $1,850 to $3,300 a year, with excellent chance for g 
rapid advancement. This doesn’t cost me a penny 7 
. 
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ON the (;ROUND 


By Samuel 
laylor Moore 


HE pilot had been flying for twenty 

years—ever since the days when 

his funny-looking box-kite was a 

tool in the trade of a dare-devil. He 
bore not a scar from two decades of pilot- 
ing any and every type of aerial craft. The 
motor roared encouragingly and he nodded 
to the mechanic to pull the blocks from 
before the wheels. Now the pilot glanced 
aloft. First he looked at the wind sock to 
note its direction. Then he made sure that 
no planes were coming in for a landing. The 
way was Clear, and he taxied to the far end 
of the field, turning the ship to head into 
the wind. 

But before he gave her the gun he care- 
fully checked several things. He looked at 
his thermometer to make sure that his 
motor was properly warmed. A cold or 
lukewarm motor is so apt to die on a take- 
off at an inappropriate moment. He 
studied the oil gauge to make sure that the 
pressure was right. The finely wrought 
mechanism of an airplane engine needs 
constant lubrication or it will ‘“freeze”’ 
when the hot metal expands by lack of it. 
A passing glance at the fuel gauges. All 
was well. Yet the pilot did not yet open 
his throttle. 

He wiggled his stick with a glance at the 
movable surfaces it controlled. With his 
feet he worked the rudder bar, with a 
backward glance to see that the vertical 
surface responded properly. Once this 
pilot lost his tail-surfaces in mid-air. 
Wherefore he pays particular attention to 
the stabilizers, flippers and rudder. Al- 
most every pilot has some such prejudice 
in a final inspection based on an incident 
in his own experience. 

All is in order. Now, once more, the 
pilot glances keenly aloft to make sure that 
no planes are coming in for a landing. 
Gently he moves the throttle forward. The 
plane responds. Its tail lifts. The next moment the craft has left 
the ground and is climbing steadily to gain safe altitude for a turn 
in the direction of its destination. 

Each and every detail that I have recounted is a reason why 
Beckwith Havens continues to fly after twenty years of what is 
still considered by many to be a suicidal occupation. And there 
are hundreds, thousands of pilots still flying because they take the 
same detailed precautions before they leave the ground. In land- 
ing they are no less thorough in seeing that traffic is clear. 

6 





PHOTOGRAPH BY DORIS DAY 


Flying is sometimes spoken of as disproving Sir Isaac Newton’s 
law of gravitation. Nothing could be further from the truth. 
When you leave terra firma on an aerial jaunt in any type of air- 
craft one thing is certain. Eventually you must come down. 
How you land—that is the crux of all flying. 

One still hears it said that any landing you walk away from is 
a good landing. That may have been true in the pioneering phase 
of aviation, but it is not so today. The pilot who does not de- 
liver his passengers at the destination (Continued on page 72) 
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if course WE CANS 


@ We dug the Panama Canal, didn’t we? And they said 
we couldn’t do that. 

@ We put an army in France four months after we en- 
tered the World War, didn’t we? And surprised the world. 
@ Now we’ve got a tough one to crack right here in our 
own back yard. 

Men are out of work. Our men. Our neighbors. Our 
citizens. Honest, hard-working folk. 

They want jobs. They’re eager to work. But there aren’t 
jobs enough to go’round. Somebody’s got to tide them over. 

Who’s going to do it? The people who dug that ditch. 
The people who went to France, or bought Liberty Bonds, 
or went without sugar— Mr. and Mrs. John K. American, 

That means you—and you —and YOU!—every one 
of us who is lucky enough to have a job. 

We’re going to share our luck with the folks out of 
work, aren’t we? Remember—there’s no National fund 
they can turn to for relief. It’s up to us! And we’ve got 
to dig deeper than we did last winter. 

Butif weall dig deep enough, wecan keep a roof overevery 
head, food in every pantry, fuel on every fire, and warm 
clothing on every needy man, woman and child in America. 

That will beat Old Man Depression and lead the way 
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to better days. Can we do it? Of course we can do it. 
Give .. . and give generously. 

WHERE TO GIVE: There is no National Agency through 
which you may contribute. The way for you to give is through 
your /oca/ welfare and relief organizations, through your Com- 
munity Chest or through your emergency unemployment 


committee if you have one. 


THE PRESIDENT'’S ORGANIZATION ON UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEP 


Watt S- Wao Director 


(wal TER S. GIFFORD) 


COMMITTEE ON MOBILIZATION OF RELIEF RESOURCES 


Chairman 





The President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief is 
non-political, and non-sectarian. Its purpose is to aid local wel- 
fare and relief agencies everywhere to provide for local needs. All 
facilities for the nation-wide program, including this advertisement, 


have been furnished to the Committee without cost, 
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“For the defense of American Liberty” 


§, reads the Commission issued by 
the Continental Congress to George Washington, dated June 19, 1775, and 
signed by John Hancock, President. 


Next to the Declaration of Independence, this Commission is the most 
important document bearing the famous John Hancock signature. 


The Commission itself, creased and worn, probably from being carried on 
General Washington’s person through his campaigns, is now preserved in the 
Library of Congress with other great historic documents. 

A facsimile of the Washington Commission (81/” x 151”, suitable for 


framing) has been made by this Company from the original, and may be 
obtained by individuals and organizations signing and mailing the coupon 


below. 





CoMuTyar J 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


*This sketch, drawn by Griswold Tyng, is of a younger Washington than the more familiar 
conceptions of the Great General and shows him at the height of his military career. 


Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau, 197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me your facsimile of the Washington Commission. I enclose 4 cents to cover postage. 
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OVER SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS IN BUSINESS 
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LOOK-SEE 


By 
Hugh Wiley 


BANDITS, GOLD, AND A 
WRECKED TRAIN COME 
TO DISTURB THE PEACE 
OF YUNG LOW, APOS- 
TLE OF TRANQUILLITY 


HEN the Third Moon was a fat 
lantern above the Gold Hills, Yung 
Low sharpened his hatchet. When 
the hatchet was sharp, he chopped 
a ponderous San Francisco telephone directory 
into two sections without disturbing the bind- 
ing. This gave him more than two thousand 
strips of paper eleven inches long and four 
inches wide. He smothered a fire of willow twigs 
and ground the charcoal into dust. 
To this black dust he added sulphur 
that had crystallized from an oozing 
spring on the south slope of Moody 
Ridge, and saltpetre that crusted 4 
the margin of a yellow pool beyond 
Christmas Hill. When his gun- 


powder was mixed, he rolled it into - a 


a thousand cigarette-sized capsules 
and before the Third Moon had been 
lanced by the sky knife of its 
daughter he had made more than a 
thousand robust firecrackers. He 
used the yellow pages of the tele- 
phone directory for the outer wrappings of his 
firecrackers. He twilled the sifted dust of his 
gunpowder into cigarette papers for his fuses. To 
half of his explosive cylinders he attached long 
slivers split from a billet of pine. The clay plug had 
been omitted from one end of these firecrackers so 
that they would serve as sky rockets. 

Yung Low did all of this for a birthday whoopee 
for old Hoy Bo, who lived in a hut near the end of 
a row of wrecked adobe houses that had been 
Dutch Flat’s Chinatown. 

On the first day of the Fourth Moon, Yung Low 
rolled his cargo of firecrackers into a quilted coat 
In one end of the pack he carried the dried heart of 
a mountain lion. 

After the first phrases from the ritual of Friends 
United had been spoken and after Yung Low had 
greeted three other Chinese who sat around the 
wall of Hoy Bo’s hut, “I have brought you a gift 
of courage,’’ Yung Low said, presenting the crip 
pled Hoy Bo with the heart of the mountain lion. 
“This lion heart for courage! Six moons from now 
[ shall bring you the horns of a deer in velvet so 
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Yung Low shoved the 
heavy chest against the 
opening to serve as a seal 
against the outside air 
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that thy creaking limbs may regain the 
strength of youth.” 

Hoy Bo smiled his gratitude. “Youth is 
fifty years away,” he said. “Age has me 
locked in this prison.” 

“For me, too, youth has been gone for 
more than half a century,”’ Yung Low ad- 
mitted, “but these old legs of mine still 
carry me safely over the mountains and 
through the valleys of this land. Look! 
Even when I reached the river after a jour- 
ney of twenty miles, I had strength enough 
left to add a thirty-pound burden to my 
load.”” Yung Low pointed to a flour-sack 
whose fabric was discolored with red dust. 

“What is in that sack?’’ Hoy Bo asked. 

“Red earth from iron that has died. 
With it and oil I shall make paint, and be- 
fore I depart this residence shall be em- 
bellished with the same color that glows 
in the roof tiles of the Third Palace.”’ 

Hoy Bo frowned. “‘Allof that isa waste of 
time. I shall return to China before long.” 

A faint sneer tempered the benevolence 
of Yung Low’s smile. “Having attained 
sufficient wealth for your future in the 
Central Glory?” he asked. 

With this a conflict of twenty years’ 
standing was forthwith renewed. For half 
an hour cackling syllables of the argument 
scorched the quivering leaves of a poplar 
tree that spread above Hoy Bo’s hut. 
Then, “The ointment of my wisdom will 
never cure your blindness,” Hoy Bo ex- 
ploded. “‘You have wasted your life in the 
hills away from large affairs. I have 
breasted the current and—” 

“And still you wallow in poverty,” Yung 
Low interrupted. ‘Peace in a thatched 
hut—that is happiness.”’ 

Yung Low’s definition of happiness was 
complicated by the comforting knowledge 
of a ground sluice in rich gravel near 
Christmas Hill, from which each month the 
cleanup netted him more than two ounces 
of coarse gold. 

“You have wasted your life,” Hoy Bo 
repeated. ‘There can be no peace in a 
thatched hut with barbarians forever 
storming at your gate.” 

“And with all of your enterprise in the 
world of affairs, what have you gained?” 
Yung Low asked. 

Concealing part of the truth, “Half 
enough for my own needs,” Hoy Bo ad- 
mitted. To himself, ‘Save for my resolve 
to gain wealth enough to take us both to 
China, I would have more than I need. 
Fate plags for a fool.” 

A fat brown bottle of black brandy 
served presently to oil the troubled waters that lay between the 
pair. The brandy was contributed to Hoy Bo’s birthday feast by 
Tung Chow, another resident of Dutch Flat’s Chinatown. Tung 
Chow, having spent a mere twenty years in Dutch Flat, was a 
comparative newcomer. He kept a store and three wives. He en- 
joyed events that enabled him to abandon his domestic duties. 
“Hola!” Tung Chow had said, greeting Hoy Bo. “Here is a gift 
for your birthday.” Over the first few cups of brandy Tung Chow 
bowed with some ceremony, but after that ceremony was aban- 
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doned. When the ardent liquor had warmed him, he turned to 
Yung Low. “I have large affairs in Stockton and Sacramento 
If you could remain here for a week and conduct the Double 
Dragon Bazaar for me, it would be an appreciated favor.” 

“His large affairs are delusions of grandeur,’”’ Yung Low re 
flected. Then, bowing to Tung Chow, “I will be glad to run your 
store for you while you are absent,”’ he agreed. 

“IT have enlarged the stock since you were here last year,” Tung 
Chow announced. “There are three boxes of cigarettes and eight 
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cans of salmon on the shelves. The pink soap was sold last year to 
a white tourist whose automobile developed a loud stubbornness 
on the highway.” 

rhe second day of Hoy Bo’s birthday festivities brought weari- 
Half a dozen white visitors invaded Dutch 
Deep pleasure came to 


ness to Yung Low. 
Flat’s Chinatown, laden with questions 
Yung Low in contemplating a return to his sanctuary in the Gold 
liills where the music of a singing fountain would replace the 
chatter of strangers. 
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He divided this second day between 
Tung Chow’s store and Hoy Bo’s hut 
“This day I would have begun the work of 
adorning your residence with bright red 
paint,” Yung Low explained, “save that 
there seems to be an important increase 
in the number of white tourists in this 
region. Eight women and six men visited 
Tung Chow’s store this day.” 

“The country is becoming crowded,” 
Hoy Bo commented. ‘Two white men 
stopped in here today—the first in many 
weeks.” 

“What did they want—whiskey?” 

Hoy Bo smiled. ‘That quest has been 
abandoned for several years. The white 
men seem to have solved that problem. 
These men walked down from the railroad 
track, spoke to me for a little while, and 
kept on toward the river.” 

Yung Low looked around him at Hoy 
Bo’s domicile. ‘“‘At any rate, there is 
nothing here to tempt a thief,” he said. 
“Nothing visible,”’ he amended. 

Hoy Bo’s eyes narrowed. “There is no 
visible property to tempt a thief,” he 
agreed. 

With the return of the absent 
keeper, Yung Low, relieved of his duties 
in the Double Dragon Bazaar, gave half a 
day of his time to painting Hoy Bo’s hut. 
He mixed part of the heavy red oxide of 
iron that he had carried up from Bear River 
with an appropriate quantity of linseed oil. 
He made a coarse brush from a frayed 
piece of manila rope and began to work 


store- 


“How you?” he said to the 

sheriff, answering one question 

with another. “You ketchem 
bad man?” 


with a vigor that found the job half com- 
pleted at nightfall. In the red sunset, the 
west side of Hoy Bo’s hut glowed with a 
smoldering vermilion that brought memo 
ries of the roof-tiles of the Third Palace to 
the two ancient exiles. After Hoy Bo had 
enjoyed the color for a while, ‘‘How sweet 
would be a returning to the Central Glory! 

To himself, “I have made another mis 
take,” Yung Low have 
added to his unrest instead of contributing 
to his small treasure of tranquillity 

“The evening rice is cooked,” Hoy Bo 
announced, sensing the trend of Yung 
Low’s thoughts. “Let us enjoy what we 
have.”’ 

Yung Low brightened at this bit of his 
own philosophy. “Ay, today’s rice is 
sweeter than tomorrow’s wine. Let us for 
get for a little while our dreams of return 
ing to the land of our fathers. Hola! To- 
morrow rests in the hands of the gods. Who 


confessed “a 


are we to question the will of Heaven?”’ 

At sunrise Yung Low resumed his work of painting Hoy Bo’s 
shack. At midday his task was complete. Half a bucket of red 
paint remained when the work was done. He splashed this paint 
across the trail that led from the railroad track past Hoy Bo’s hut 
as a barrier to evil spirits who might elect to annoy his friend. 

Then to Hoy Bo he spoke the measured syllables of the Cere 
mony of Farewell. He turned down the trail to the river. At 
the river he quenched his thirst, and then (Continued on page 50 














See Important 
Announcement 
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NOW 


IS THE TIME TO HELP 


UNGER and poverty recognize no Armistice. At this 

moment they hold as hostages between six and seven 

millions of our fellow citizens who are unemployed. One 
in every eight of them is a comrade of the war, bound to us by 
our obligations of mutual helpfulness. We recognized our obliga- 
tion wholeheartedly at the Detroit National Convention by 
voting to help the unemployed, the service man and the non-serv- 
ice man as well, with our full resources and our full energies in 
this winter of trial and as long as their need exists. Our respon- 
sibility to help them is second only to our responsibility to help 
the service man disabled by battle wounds or disease. 


The ten thousand posts of the Legion gave an instant answer to 
the plea of the Detroit convention. In town and city, from one 
end of the country to the other, posts began immediately to or- 
ganize in their own communities the effort which is going to make 
this winter endurable for the unemployed men and women of 
America and their dependents. The Legion's National Employ- 
ment Commission has reports from every State telling of the direct 
and practical steps the posts have taken, each according to the 
needs of the community it serves. 


The posts that have already begun will go on, I know. The 
posts from which we have not yet heard will also organize. The 
time to help is now. The full force of winter is close upon us. 
We must find jobs, first of all, for those for whom we can. We 
must help in other ways. 


The nine recommendations of the National Employment Com- 
mission, approved by the Detroit convention, have been made 
known to all the posts and to the nation. We are now facing the 
test of our professions. We must follow up words with deeds, 
with action. 


The American Legion always keeps faith. 
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“WALKING WOUNDED” 
by 
ROBERT AITKEN, N.A. 
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Legionnaire Aitken will design the piece of sculpture which will be 

awarded by The American Legion Monthly to the post winning first 

place in the employment competition announced on the next page. 

The casting will be made by the Gorham Company. The example 

here shown is the war memorial which Mr. Aitken executed for the 
Alpha Delta Phi fraternity 
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BROTHERS KEEPER 


AN ANNOUNCEMENT OF SURPASSING INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE 
TO TEN THOUSAND POSTS OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 


HE man next door to you is out of a job. No fault of 
his—still less of yours. The fault doesn’t matter. What 
does matter is that he’s out of a job. 

To more than a million Legionnaires the employment 
crisis is no vague problem in abstract sociology. To them the 
employment crisis is Bill Jones, who used to work in the auto- 
mobile repair shop on Center Street, and Fred Brown, who once 
kept books at Robinson’s Hardware Store and is willing—oh, 
so willing—to do it again. Bill’s mother hasn’t been well for a 
good many years and Fred has a wife and three youngsters. 
Bill was a machine-gunner in 1918 and Fred wasn’t in service— 
but that doesn’t matter either. 

Time and again The American Legion has given proof of its 
ability to cope with any local emergency. In the day of fire 
and flood, of tornado and earthquake, of sudden, numbing, 
overwhelming disaster, the Legion post has repeatedly been the 
first element in the community life to rise to the crisis and take 
effective charge of the situation until the great resources of 
outside agencies could be mobilized. 

The Legion will play—is already playing—a major part in 
unemployment relief this winter for two reasons. It is organized, 
and it is on the ground. Moreover it has dealt with this identical 


problem before. In 1921 and 1922 a smaller, less efficient, less 
seasoned Legion found jobs for thousands of jobless and built 
up a valuable equity in experience that will stand this new and 
greater Legion in superb stead. 

No organization realizes better that the employment problem 
is in its essence a local problem—that it becomes a national 
problem only by adding together hundreds of thousands of local 
problems. No organization is closer to the core of the whole 
desperate business. That is why the Legion can and will render 
conspicuous and effective service in unemployment relief—in the 
relief, be it repeated, of The Man Next Door. 

What form, what multitude of forms, will this relief take? 
The American Legion Monthly knows that before all else it will 
take the form of downright, forthright, practical assistance. 
The Monthly wants to hear from every post that is putting a 
hand to the wheel. It wants to pass on the best, the most 
workable ideas that Legion posts everywhere are putting into 
effect. Middletown—any Middletown—will offer a suggestion 
that can be adapted to Springfield—any Springfield. Or vice 
versa, all the way through the atlas. The Monthly wants to 
learn about these ideas and to transmit them to the rest of the 
Legion. In order to accomplish this good it is ready to sponsor 


AN IDEA UNIQUE IN THE HISTORY OF 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS 


workable, most adaptable local program for meeting the 

unemployment crisis The American Legion Monthly will 
award an original bronze sculpture, to be the permanent posses- 
sion of the winning post, and to be displayed forever in such 
manner as the successful post sees fit—in the local post quarters, 
in such a civic center as the town hall, public library, or com- 
munity building, or on some outdoor site. This award has been 
made possible through the fine co-operation of Robert Aitken, 
sculptor, who will design and model the piece, and of the 
Gorham Company, which will make the casting from Mr. 
Aitken’s design, as their respective contributions to the cause 
of Legion unemployment relief. 

The contest will continue as long as the need for the dis- 
semination of practical ideas for meeting the crisis exists. The 
Legion’s response, however, should be immediate—the quicker 
the ideas are available, the quicker can other posts throughout 
America adapt them to their local situations. 

Plans, remember, must be both workable and adaptable. They 
must have demonstrated their usefulness in concrete results. 
And they must, in their main features, be of a type that can be 
copied, with equal practicality, by other posts of The American 
Legion—or, for that matter, by civic groups of any character 
who are active locally in unemployment relief. Only two kinds 
of plans are automatically eliminated. One is the kind that 
does not work. The other is the kind that meets such a highly 
specialized local situation that by its very nature it could not 
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be put to good service in any other locality. Statistics are rela- 
tively unimportant—do not be kept back by the fact that yours 
is a small community with a less impressive unemployment 
census than the large industrial centers can show. Your idea 
may be precisely what the larger centers are waiting for. 

How the plan is to be submitted to the Monthly is for every 
competing post to determine. The chairman of the post employ- 
ment committee, a qualified post officer, or a duly deputed 
member may draw up the details, as the post sees fit. The 
Monthly asks only that the program be outlined in not more than 
three hundred words, and that every outline submitted bear the 
attest of the post commander and the post adjutant. Supple- 
mentary data may be submitted to amplify the outline. 

The Monthly is not seeking a cure-all to the unemployment 
problem. It simply wants to open its columns to an exchange 
of practical ideas. 

Precisely what form Mr. Aitken’s sculpture will take has not 
yet been determined. As the work progresses, details of its 
execution will be pictured and described in these pages, as will 
the fascinating and, to the layman, mysterious processes of 
casting from the model by the Gorham Company at their plant 
in Providence, Rhode Island, where many of the most famous 
pieces of sculpture in America have taken on permanent form. 

Robert Aitken is one of the foremost sculptors in America, 
a member of the National Academy, and a Legionnaire. A native 
of San Francisco, he studied in the Mark Hopkins Institute of 
Art in that city. While still in his (Continued on page 68) 
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Hunting up trouble 


HE timber or banded rattlesnakes have a curious habit 

of assembling from far and near at the beginning of cold 

weather and hibernating together, usually in some rocky 

ledge or mountain-side. About these dens they can be 
found in large numbers in the fall just before frost and again for a 
week or so in the spring. 

My first visit to such a den was on a cold May day, along with 
Jim Pan, the Last of the Pequots, who lived on a tiny Indian 
reservation in the northwest corner of Connecticut. Whenever 
Jim drank too much hard cider, which was as often as he could get 
it, he would give terrible war-whoops and tell how many pale- 
faces his ancestors had scalped and usually end up by threatening 
to do some free-hand scalping on his own account—but he never 
did. He had a son named Tin Pan who never talked unless he 
had something to say, which was not more than once or twice a 
year. 

On the outside of the door of Jim’s cabin some wag once 
16 











BAD 


igh tg hunting is 
as exciting as shooting big 
game, and much less expensive. 
All you need is a crotched stick 
and a bag—and some know-how 


painted a skull and cross-bones one night when Jim and Tin 

chanced to be out. When the Last of the Pequots came back 

and saw what had been done, he swore mightily that he would 

‘leave said insignia there until he could wash them off with the 

heart’s blood of the gifted artist. The decorations still show 

faintly on the door of that ruined cabin, although Jim has 
slept for many a year in the little Indian cemetery on Kent 

Mountain beside his great-arnt Eunice, who lived to be one 

hundred and four years old. 

On that day the Ornithologist and myself were being con- 
ducted to a rattlesnake den, the secret of which had been known 
to the Pan family for some generations. When we finally 
reached the den, a ledge of rock near the top of Kent Mountain, 
we dropped back unobtrusively to the rear while Jim Pan led 
the way, armed with a crotched stick and accompanied by Tin 
Pan with a large burlap bag. Suddenly Jim thrust one foot up 
into the air like a toe-dancer and pirouetted with amazing 
rapidity on the other. He had been in the very act of stepping 
over a small huckleberry bush when he noted under its leaves 
a rattlesnake in coil, about the size of a peck-measure—as pret- 
ty a death-trap as was ever set in the woods. 

By the time I reached the spot Jim had pinned the hissing, 
heart-shaped head down with his forked stick, while the mot- 
tled five-foot body was thrashing through the air in circles, its 
rattles whirring incessantly. 

“Grab him just back of the stick,” panted Jim, “an’ put 
him in the bag.” 

I paused to regard Jim inquiringly. 

“You’re not scared, are you?”’ he questioned, while Tin, 
who had hurried up with the bag, regarded me reproachfully. 

“Certainly not,’ I assured him, “but I don’t want to be 
selfish about this. Let Tin do it.” 

“No,” said Jim firmly, “you’re company. 
rattlesnakes any day.” 

“Well, how about my friend?” I urged weakly. 

The Ornithologist, who had been watching the scene from 

the far background, spoke up for himself. 

“T wouldn’t touch that damn snake,” he said earnestly, ‘‘for a 
million dollars.” 

At this profanity the rattlesnake started another paroxysm of 
struggling while his rattles sounded like an alarm-clock. When he 
stopped to rest the Ornithologist raised his price to an even bil- 
lion—in gold. 

It was evident that I was the white man’s hope. Setting my 
teeth, I gripped the snake just back of the head and lifted him 
up. As he came clear of the ground he coiled around my arm to 
the elbow, so that his rattles sounded not a foot from my ear and 
my arm quivered like a tuning-fork. 

“What makes your arm shake so?” queried Jim, watching me 
critically. 

“It’s probably rheumatism,” I assured him. 

Suddenly under my grip the snake’s mouth opened, showing 
on either side of the upper jaw ridges of white gum. From these 
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The king snake—harmless to man, but a relentless foe of 


rattlesnake and copperhead, to whose poison he is immune 


suddenly flashed the movable fangs which are always folded 
back until ready for use. They were hollow and of a glistening 
white. Half-way down on the side of each was a tiny hole from 
which the yellow venom slowly oozed. I began timorously to 
unwind my unwelcome armlet while Tin waited with the open 
bag. 

‘Be sure you take your hand away quick when you drop him 
in,” advised Jim. 

I assured him that I would remember his advice, and unwinding 
the rattling coils from my arm, dropped the snake into the bag 
and proceeded to break all speed records in 
removing my hand from the vicinity of that 
snake. 

After that initial trip I have always ad- 
vised my sporting friends who shoot big game 
for excitement to take up rattlesnake hunting. 
Instead of spending thousands of dollars in 
organizing a safari, they can get just as much 
of a thrill with a crotched stick and a bag, 
make themselves popular with various zo- 
ological gardens, and help rid the country of a 
very real menace. In a single one of our 
States in one year thirtv-eight people died 
from the bites of venomous serpents, most of 
them rattlesnakes, of which there are thirteen 
varieties in this country. 

Another den which I once visited in the 
fall, with a famous author, was at Black Rock 
in Massachusetts. We saw only one snake, 
which escaped. All of these New England dens are a long dis- 
tance from any of the larger cities and located in wild and inacces- 
sible places. 
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Two things to look out for 


at atime. Accordingly I took him to 


A few years ago, however, I discovered one a little over an 
hour’s ride from Philadelphia, in the pine barrens of New Jersey. 

For years I had heard stories of rattlesnakes in that region. 
They were said to be found at Sheep Pen Hill, a deserted village 
some five miles from my cabin, and at Governor’s Hole, near the 
little forest village of Chatsworth. Again, at Upper Mill, my 
friend Charlie Rogers, who lives there alone in a log cabin, once 
showed me a singed cat which he claimed had saved his life. The 
old proverb holds that singed cats are better than they look. 
That one certainly could not have looked worse. During the 
winter she slept so close to Charlie’s 
stove that her fur had been singed off her 
back in great patches, giving her a pe- 
culiar, leprous appearance. Nevertheless 
Charlie told me that one morning when 
he started to go out of his door she ran 
ahead of him and began dabbing her 
paw at something on the step. Looking 
down he saw a coiled rattlesnake on 
which he would undoubtedly have trod- 
den if it had not been for the cat’s 
warning. 

All of the old inhabitants of the Bar- 
rens near me, however, seemed to agree 
that the one spot where rattlesnakes were 
most abundant was at Mount Misery, a 
tiny settlement some six miles from my 
cabin. 

One spring a great editor spent a week- 
end with me at my cabin, demanding all the adventure possible as 
a relaxation from the strain of rejecting manuscripts for months 
(Continued on page 56) 
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SAILS 
on the PRAI RIES 


By Edward N Flurley 


HEN a Navy boatswain or gunner develops a 

grouch against something or somebody he is likely 

to exclaim: “When I get out of this man’s Navy 

I’m going so far inland that people won’t know 

what an oar is.”” This, to his listeners, means the Middle West, 
where I was born, with its smoking stacks and shocks of golden 
grain—an industrial and agricultural empire. And, until a few 
years ago, it must be admitted that there was some truth in the 
boatswain’s inference. Remote from the seaboard, having ap- 
parently no direct contact with problems of ocean transporta- 
tion, boasting perhaps no immediate forebears who trod the 
decks of clipper ships, the average Middle Westerner could hardly 
be expected to know or care very much about America’s mer- 
chant marine—or, rather, its lack of one. Living a thousand miles 
from the sea, why should he be interested in ships and shipping? 
As a Chicago manufacturer, selling my products abroad, ocean 
freight rates are of paramount importance to me; the presence 
on the high seas of an American merchant marine helps to stabil- 
ize those rates. As a consumer of imported 
goods, I realize that if we did not have ships of 
our own—real American ships of American 
registry—we should have to pay a tax to foreign 
ship-owners on everything that is imported into 





The interdependence of 

nations has made the 

Middle Western farmer 
a world figure 


this country. As war chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board and now a director of the United States Lines, I have come 
to understand that merchant marine strength, in time of peace or 
war, is as essential to the future security of this country as the 
Army and Navy. In fact, as navies are reduced, the naval 
strength of the nation with the largest merchant marine increases 
proportionately; passenger liners, equipped with six-inch guns, 
are of incalculable value as naval auxiliaries. 

The simplest way to get the whole merchant shipping business 
clearly in mind is to look upon the Seven Seas as so many roads, 
with ships as trucks, carrying goods to market. Now, the control 
of the highways of the seas is just as essential to our prosperity as 
are our railways. No one would be more quickly aroused than 
we would be if England, or France, or Germany, or even Canada 
got possession of our railroads. 

The importance of ocean freighting is each year becoming 
more vital to the American farmer, the American stockman, and 
the American manufacturer. Can these branches of our agricul- 
tural and industrial life afford to become de- 
pendent upon their foreign competitors for 
bottoms in which to ship, and to permit their 
competitors to name ocean freight rates? 

When I was a boy in Illinois, the marketing 
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More than a sixth of the 

products raised on Ameri- 

can farms is sold in foreign 

markets. That’s where the 
ships come in 


of farm products meant a long and dreary 
wagon haul. We were smothered in dust or 
deep in mud. We had little thought or care as 
to the ultimate destination of our wheat. We 
knew little of the law of supply and demand, 
and usually blamed grain speculators and the 
political party in power for low prices. What the rest of the 
world produced or consumed was not our concern; we were suffi- 
cient unto ourselves. In the last fifteen years, however, trans- 
portation facilities, instantaneous communication, and the in- 
terdependence of nations have made the Middle Western farmer 
a world figure. He must compete with Argentina, Australia, 
the steppes of Russia and the prairies of Canada. 

But the average Middle Western farmer is very vague in his 
mind about what happens to his crops after he sells them. He 
knows that a certain amount of his corn is used to fatten live- 
stock, and that most of his wheat is made into flour or cereal 
foods. Dimly, perhaps, the farmer thinks of the surplus being 
shipped to Europe, there 
to be sold in competition 
with grain from other 
countries. He may—or 
may not—know that cur- 
rent wheat values are 
fixed at Liverpool, irre- 
spective of the cost of 
production or transporta- 
tion. From the selling 
price of his grain is de- 
ducted the arbitrarily as- 
sumed freight rate and 
carrying charge to Liver- 
pool. This may amount to as much as twenty-five cents a 
bushel. So that as the cost of ocean transportation decreases, 
the value of the wheat itself, in the United States, correspond- 
ingly increases. It will therefore be seen that the farmer’s welfare 
depends in large measure on the efficient transportation of his 
products to those international clearing houses through which the 
surplus products of the world are distributed. 

The cry for food for the soldiers of the A. E. F. caused a 
speeding-up in production on our farms. The enormously in- 
creased output that resulted has continued, until now we are 
raising much more than our people can consume. Upon the 
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‘ON LY a few years ago a Congressman from 

an agricultural State would not touch the 
subject of shipping with a ten-foot pole. But 
the farmer in the Mississippi Valley now real- 
izes, as never before, that our future prosperity 
rests firmly on the free and untrammeled ex- 
change of commodities with foreign countries” 
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satisfactory disposal of this surplus largely 
rests the amount of money the farmer re 
ceives for his crop. Glutted home markets 
force down prices. It is therefore of the ut- 
most importance to the grain grower that 
foreign markets be found for this surplus. 
The modern farmer has learned by bitter experience that his 
transportation problem does not end when he delivers his grain to 
the railroad, but that ocean shipping is a vital link between the 
seaboard and the markets of the world; that any interruption, any 
embargo, any withdrawal of ships by a nation at war, or any sharp 
increase in rates affects him directly. 

Never before has there been in the history of the world a 
great, prosperous, dominant nation with such a vast inland ter- 
ritory, producing so large a percentage of the world’s food prod- 
ucts, as this country of ours. We have demonstrated that we can 
produce much more food, raw materials, and manufactured goods 
than we can use. It has been conservatively estimated that the 
products of seven months’ 
industry in the United 
States are suflicient to 
supply the local demand 
for the entire year. That 
part of the entire annual 
production of the United 
States which cannot be 
disposed of locally must 
be sold abroad; otherwise 
American industries would 
be idle for approximately 
five months of the year. 
To dispose of this surplus, 
the United States must have foreign markets. 

When such foreign markets can be obtained for America’s over 
production it gives the American worker constant employment 
and wages, and gives to agriculture a prosperous domestic market 
for its harvest. The whole productive life of America is so closely 
inter-related that when industrial America is busy and prosper- 
ous, agricultural America is also prosperous. But when mills 
close down and workers are idle, the farmer must feel the pinch of 
hard times. Then, whichever way we look at it, the farmer’s 
primary interest is in a good market for this surplus. 

More than one-sixth of the total (Continued on page 68) 
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The MASTER 





A Novel by 
IRVING BACHELLER 


CHAPTER V 


‘hich Tells of the Indian Raid and the 
Masterful Mrs. Bowlby and of Colin's 
Return to Cambridge 


HERE were near fifty men and women in the band which 
the masterful Mrs. Bowlby had so speedily organized for 
their common defence. Fear had been a constant com- 
panion of these sequestered people since war had taken 
their strong men. They knew what to do when they heard the 
summons of the conch shell and were prepared for immediate 
action. Now they waited in a silence broken only by the crackling 
of the fire and the crying of the children beyond the closed door 
of the inn. 
“At last I know what it means to be a back country American,” 
Colin said to Mrs. Bowlby. 
She answered with a stern face and without turning: “There 
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are times when it’s very bad, sir, and it’s hard going for us here.” 

Her voice had quickly lost its unexpected gentle quality. 

They heard an outburst of fiendish yells at the edge of the 
forest about eighty rods north of them. 

“They’re drunk or they’d sneak up on us,”” Mrs. Bowlby calmly 
remarked. “Drank makes them noisier than a flock of crows.” 

She turned to Colin and spoke in the tone of a teacher com- 
manding a pupil in need of discipline: “Put the women in the 
spruce thicket beyond the road. Get some of the men behind 
these big pines back of us and have the rest lie down in the shad- 
ow at the end of the inn. Tell them to keep out of sight. When 
I say ‘Close in,’ they are to rush from cover and surround the 
raiders.” 

The order was quickly obeyed. In a moment Mrs. Bowlby’s 
little army was invisible but ready for action. 

“Get all the delay you can,” Colin said to her. “A troop from 
the fort will be sure to follow them.” 

“Tf they’ve got guns, we may have a bloody battle, but we'll 
lick ’em,”’ she said. 

Colin answered: ‘““The colonel at the fort told me that they 
have only three guns and no ammunition.” 

“That’s good news but they will have knives and tomahawks 
and bows and arrows.” 

The Indians were approaching. Their kintecawing seemed to 
fill the depths above them. Every outburst echoed and reéchoed 
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in the distant forest. Its purpose was to appal the hearts of the 
pale-faced people. It filled the herded children with terror and 
their cries increased. 

It was this element in the situation which gave to Colin Cabot 
his understanding of the memorable scene. These armed women 
were like the she-bear when her cubs are threatened. In a mo- 
ment they are changed and they face the peril of death with no 
hesitation. 

The kintecawing had ceased. There was no flight of arrows. 
A full minute passed filled with anxiety and a silence in which the 
waiting band heard only the sobbing beyond the door. The 
Indians skulking in the shadows ran suddenly with wild yells to- 
ward the two in the firelight who stood unmoved while the un- 
suspecting raiders rushed into a ring around them and the fire. 

To Colin’s surprise 
Mrs. Bowlby spoke 
calmly in the Indian 
tongue, saying: 

“My red brothers, I 
want peace. What do 
you want?” 

“Whiskey,” one of them answered as he held up a bottle half 
full of liquor. 

“You can get no whiskey here,” she answered. 

The brave drank from his bottle while his comrades broke into 
loud, derisive laughter. He answered in English easily under- 
stood: 

“You no give whiskey. We git mad. We burn house.” 

They had learned how to make their way by creating terror. 

“Close in,’”’ Mrs. Bowlby shouted. 

Men and women sprang out of the shadows. In a trice they 
encircled the band of red men and stood each with a rude weapon 
ready for use. The braves were filled with astonishment. Again 
the brave woman spoke to her friends: ‘Stand still. Make no 
hostile move till I order it.” 

Then in their tongue she addressed the red men: “‘We offer you 
peace or war. If you choose peace, we will give you food but no 
drink. There is not a drop of drink in my tavern.” 

For a moment the braves chattered together like magpies. At 
that moment an incautious move might have precipitated a hurl- 
ing of tomahawks and a disaster which would have gone into 
history. Thus far the coolness and personal power of one woman 
had thus held in check both her friends and enemies. The Indians 
saw that they were overmatched more than three to one and that 
they could not escape a terrible goring. Their leader was perhaps 
sobered a little by his peril. His counsel seemed to prevail. 
As the red men ceased their chattering and mumbling he said: 

“Wife of Manitou give us 
meat. We go away.” 


The drifted snow had been 

deep, the hills difficult, and the 

average progress less than five 
miles a day 





on the fire. He took the ham from 
Colin and put it down beside him, 
saying: 

“Captain Cabot, you and Mrs. 
Bowlby will please stand by a 
minute. If any red devil shows 
fight or tries to run, put a hole in him. 
fire till it’s needed.” 

He went among the savages and took away their bottles and 
tomahawks and flung them on the veranda. He took out his 
hunting-knife and began to slice the ham and throw it to the 
red men, who grabbed and ate it like hungry dogs. This done, he 
made them understand by word and gesture that they were to 
roll up in their blankets and lie down for the night. 

He turned to Mrs. Bowlby, saying: “Ye can all go to bed. I'll 
mount a guard and keep a pair o’ eyes on these wild men. They'll 
sleep like tired dogs till daylight. Then we'll give ’em a bite to 
eat an’ run ’em off down a trail to the west. They won’t trouble 
you no more. They found ye bad medicine.” 

“Your coming was timely,” said the woman. 
thing from Providence.” 

“Don’t blame God for it,” the officer answered. ‘Our scout 
was watching ’em an’ we was ordered out within an hour after 
they were heading for this settlement.” 

The red men and their escort had gone when Colin set out an 
hour after sunrise. He made his way down the wooded hills 
beautiful in autumnal colors. He was to meet Colonel Botts at 
the village of New Milford. There the colonel had assembled and 
organized a force of nearly a hundred armed men. The fall work 
of harvesting and threshing being finished, Botts, with the aid of 
two able young lawyers, had made excellent progress in the West. 
With tents and other equipment in heavy wagons, they set out 
on their march to Cambridge, stopping here and there to pick 
up the recruits, who had signed for service on. the westward 
journey. 

A loyalist youth who jeered the little regiment as it was leav- 
ing New Milford was quickly seized and compelled to march 
twenty miles behind the fife and drum corps, with a live goose in 
his arms. He went home adorned with a part of the goose’s 
feathers. The incident signalizes both the intensity and the over- 
whelming preponderance of anti-British feeling among the coun- 
try folk. 

The regiment, growing as it proceeded, was a force of more than 
four hundred men when it joined the army. Battalions were 
coming in on the north and south roads. The Commander-in- 
Chief was in better spirit. Still there was no money to pay 
officers or men. They were complaining bitterly. For two days 

there had been no meat in camp and for 
three days no bread. 
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What subtle deviltry may 
have been in the peace he 
offered, will never be known. 
Colin, obeying the order of the 
woman, gave her his gun and 
pistol and set out for the kitchen 
to bring a roasted ham. Before 
he opened the door he heard the 
hoofs of horses coming swiftly 
down the road. When he returned he found that six armed 
troopers had arrived. 

“You people can go to your homes,” the captain of the troop 
was saying. ‘‘We’ll attend to these lousy wildcats.”’ 

The tenseness of the scene was broken. The women hastened 
to the inn door to get their children. Five troopers (with guns 
cocked) stood by the red men. Their captain threw more wood 
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Colonel Botts and Captain Cabot ar- 
rived at General Headquarters at eight 
o'clock in the evening. The Chief listened 
with his usual dignity and calmness while 
Colonel Botts sent up a whirling prolegom- 
enous flight of words as if in search of an 
orbit for his patriotic emotions. He was in 
a bewildering maze when the general in- 
terrupted him, saying: 

“Colonel, this is interesting and I perceive that your report will 
require more leisurely consideration than I can now give to it. 
Therefore, please accept my thanks and compliments for your 
excellent work and submit your report in writing.” 

He arose and gave the colonel his hand and walked with him 
to the door. The orator had been so graciously and courteously 
silenced that Colin smiled with gratitude and admiration. When 
21 





the Chief returned to his office he brought with him the great Dr. 
Franklin, who had come with a committee from Congress to con- 
fer with the Commander-in-Chief. He was a stout old gentleman 
of medium height with a large head bald at the crown, white hair, 
and a countenance beardless and amiable. Turning to Colin, 
the Chief said: 

“Here is a young man to whom I would gladly lend my ears.” 

“Tt’s a kind of lending that pays if you get interest,” Dr. 
Franklin answered with a benevo- 
lent smile. 

As they sat down the general 
asked the young captain to give 
them an account of his adventures. 
The distinguished patriots were in- 
terested and amused by his vivid re- 
cital. They shook with laughter at 
the gentle humor with which cer- 
tain parts of it had been flavored. 

Without mentioning his name 
Colin described the oratory of one 
of his co-workers. Franklin, sitting 
near the fire, mopped his smooth- 
shaven face with a large, colored 
handkerchief and moved his chair, 
saying: 

“When a man’s head 
is filled with nothing he 
is eager to get rid of it. 
We mustn’t blame him. 
He is only obeying a 
law of nature. Consider 
the vacuum in a whirl- 
wind. It is a great spin- 
ning bottle full of noth- 
ing and in hot haste to 
get rid of it.” 

“Yet it is very ca- 
pable,” said Colin. 

‘“Most_ energetic! 
Franklin agreed. ‘Our 
people have no need of being convinced. Any kind of a noise will 
serve to remind them of their duty. A fife and drum is enough. I 
think that their souls have heard a voice more convincing than 
yours or mine. They are prepared for hunger and hardship and 
disappointment. We must rub along as best we may until we 
come to better going. Powder is arriving and we shall soon be 
able to pay a part of the sum we owe.” 

““Meanwhile the chimney-corner heroes are everywhere criti- 
cizing our inactivity,” said the general. “I wrote to Robert Mor- 
ris of my feeling about that. His answer has amused me.” 

He read from a letter on his desk: 

“Heaven has blessed you with a firmness of mind, a steadiness 
of countenance and a patience in sufferings that give you infinite 
advantage over other men. You are not to depend on other 
people’s exertions being equal to your own.’ 

“He feels the need of more optimistic reports from me. He 
seems to think that with all these flattering qualifications I 
should be able to shoot without powder and to feed the men 
without bread and meat.” 

Franklin was laughing as he suggested: ‘‘Tell him that you 
have turned your steady countenance and your firm mind on the 
British army in Boston and that no damage is yet reported. It 
refuses to move. Therefore you have concluded that your mind 
and face are in need of assistance.”’ 

“No, I shall try another remedy of yours. I shall retaliate 
with flattery and ask him to tell his wealthy friends that if they 
desire good news, they will have to pay 
for it.” 

With a good-natured chuckle Franklin 
answered: “The rich men are so set in the 
habit of receiving money that they need 
what the French call ‘massage’ to get their 
hands accustomed to a new type of action. 
Both the body and the soul have to be con- 
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verted. I know some of them who are pained by the necessity 
of paying for coats and breeches and shoes and bread and meat. 
When they are asked to pay for liberty and human rights, natu- 
rally they hesitate. They have been frugal. Because of that they 
have prospered. So Morris gets well wet with perspiration every 
day of his life.” 

The Chief answered: ‘The generosity of these poor farmers 
and mechanics who leave their homes, where they are needed, 
without pay or sufficient food, ought 
to shame these money-lovers.”’ 

The talk of these great men was of 
deep interest to young Captain Cabot. 
His report was finished, and feeling 
that his presence might be unwelcome, 
he arose and bade them good-night. 

In the hall he met Lady Washing- 
ton. She kissed him and said: “I’ve 

been lying in wait for 

you. I’m plum tired of 

all this military business. 
Come into the library a 
few minutes and we'll 
talk of more important 
matters.” 

She led the way chat- 
tering, as she went, of a 







Roaring with pain, the bull lifted his 

tail and broke into a gallop, while 

Amos guided him with his gun barrel 
on either side of his head 


matter in which her interest and her heart were deeply engaged. 

“Your girl has made me a visit. Oh, yes!—a real visit! She is 
a dear girl. What devotion! Good land! You rank with Julius 
Caesar and Alexander the Great.” 

They sat down together. The lady as usual had her knitting 
with her. She was laughing. She exclaimed: ‘Oh, the lonely 
greatness of young lovers! We look down from a lofty height and 
feel sorry for the rest of the world. I wonder how she got through. 
Her last letter said that General Gage had refused to give her 
a pass.” 

“You see the boy got better,” said the Lady. “He did not lose 
his arm. It will be a withered arm and no help in love-making 
but better than none. So General Gage relented. No well-bred, 
gallant Englishman could resist the entreaties of a girl like Pat 
burning to see her lover. Whatever we may think of the king 
and his ministers, most of the Englishmen I have met are de- 
lightful. He let her go through on condition that she would not 
ask again for that favor. She came and you were gone! It was 
maddening, but we made the best of it. Sat down and just did 
nothing but talk of you and home-making and of details in the 
great unfinished romance. You know we are just women and we 
forgot that there was a war. She sat down and wrote a long 
letter to you and gave it to me. Here it is. I am going to bed. 
You sit down here and read the letter and then go to your quar- 
ters. You look tired.” 

She left him. He sat down by the fire and read the letter. He 
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discovered a new, unexpected, and illuminating note in the 
missive. This much of it the historian is able to quote: 

““My brother returned with a good opinion of the American 
army. He reported 20,000 men under Washington. He got his 
information from private talks with General Greene’s orderly. 
I began to find a deep, hidden meaning in this education he re- 
ceived at General Greene’s house. So I fell in with it. I shall 
give them more good news when I go home. Gage will be eager 
to talk with me. Our General Washington is a skillful man. I 
think that my brother’s information has delayed an advance and 
probably some bloody days. I thank God for it and ask Him to 
forgive my selfishness in thinking mostly of you.” 

This part of the letter showed a degree of penetration which 
surprised the young man. As to its sentimental content, the 
diary gives only a slender clue. We may learn that the British 
officers are often at her home dining and dancing, that they are 
wont to call her “The Pretty Rebel,” and that they take pains 
to be kind to her but are always cautious in speaking of their 
plans in her presence; that Harry Gage never comes to their 
house and that she has not seen him since the duel. We learn 
also that it was a cheerful letter full of Pat’s merry quaintness 
with a note of sadness between the lines. “It reminds me,” he 
wrote, “of a woman who once told of the funny sayings of her 
dead child and who laughed with tears in her eyes.” 

“War is cruel,” he said to himself as he went to his quarters. 
“T wish it were over. I agree with the women that love is the 
only big thing. Still we must have liberty or the kings may 


decide even to abolish love save the dirty sort which they indulge 


in. 
Next morning he and Amos with a troop of ten were ordered 
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to escort a distinguished engineer who 
was making a careful survey of the 
southern front. Colin was glad to see 
his old friend and asked how he was. 

“Ruined!” Amos answered. “I 
had Satan on the run an’ was feelin’ peart. I was tryin’ to nail 
a board above the door o’ my lodge an’ hit my thumb with the 
hammer which the board fell an’ cut my face. I sot down on my 
center an’ wrastled with Satan. He floored me. I done my best 
fer to hold in but ye can’t bile water without makin’ steam. One 
o’ the boys hissed like a goose at me. I turned ’round an’ thar 
stood Mis’ Washington. She had come to my lodge every day 
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with a basket on her arm to see one o’ my 
boys who was took poorly. 

“ ‘I’m ’shamed o’ you,’ says she. 

“I’m ’shamed o’ myself,’ says I. ‘An’ 
may the Lord fergive me.’ 

“ ‘Let me see yer thumb,’ says she. 

“T showed it to her. The nail was broke 
an’ bloody. 

““‘Oh, dear,’ says she. 
You come to my house.’ 

“Her shay was right nigh. I got on with the driver an’—Lord 
o’ mercy!—if she didn’t take me to headquarters an’ treat that 
ol’ thumb o’ mine like it was a sick baby. Washed it with hot 
water an’ put on balsam gum an’ a bandage. Then she mended 
my face. I tell ye, boy, she’s got a hand that would put ye in 
mind o’ Heaven. It drawed the flint out o’ me.” 

Colin had been ordered to escort an engineer with a squad of 
his regiment to the neighborhood of Dorchester Heights. Amos 
Farnsworth was a member of the squad. They reached the lines 
of General Ward on Dorchester Neck. There was a big unforti- 
fied hill on the line. Colin and Amos climbed to its top with the 
engineer and a young lieutenant from Ward’s headquarters. 
They surveyed with a spyglass the long stretch of shore, no part 
of which was more than a mile away. A ship had been beached 
by a recent storm and was lying with tilted masts in shallow 
water almost directly north of them. 

“That hill near the shore south of the ship is occupied by a 
British battery,” said Colin. 

In the foreground three British marines were driving a small 
herd of cattle toward Nook’s Hill. Colin was quick to understand 
the situation. The cattle were from 
the stranded ship. They would be 
driven around Nook’s Hill and fer 
ried over to Boston Neck. They 
were not half a mile away and there 
was a good cover of scrub oaks for a 
part of the journey. 

“Amos, we can get those cattle in 
a quick dash,” he said. “‘Come on.” 

They ran down the hill and mount- 
ing their horses galloped to Ward’s 
headquarters where in these words 
Colin announced his plan: 

‘General, a few marines are driv- 
ing a herd of cattle across the penin- 
sula not five minutes from here. I'll 
capture them with my squad if you'll 
cover us coming back.” 

“Go ahead,” said the general. 

In half a minute Colin and his ten 
horsemen with Amos in the lead on 
his fast roan gelding, were speeding 
toward the British line. A sentinel 
fired at them but did no harm. They 
sped on through the cover of small 
oaks. The marines saw them coming 
7 and fled. The raiding squad headed 














‘I can fergive ye if the Lord can't. 


the cattle westward. The marines 
a 4 halted and fired a volley. Amos’s 
7 : horse went down sorely wounded. 

J He stripped off the saddle and bridle 


and gave them to a trooper. In half 
a minute Amos overtook the hesitat- 
ing flock and mounted a big bull. He 
gored the animal with his spurs. 
Roaring with pain, the bull lifted his 
tail and broke into a gallop, while 
Amos guided him with his gun barrel on either side of his head. 
The herd, frightened by the firing and prodded by the swords of 
the horsemen, followed and closed in around him. It was a wild 
stampede in which Amos yelled like an Indian. Skilled from boy- 
hood in the art of keeping his balance, he seemed to be as much 
at home on a bull’s back as in his own saddle. There was lively 
skirmishing ahead between the troops of Ward and the red coats. 
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The raiders were in among the trees when a British battery on 
the flats in the east, began to fire at them. The herd and the 
horsemen were near the limit of cannon range. The balls crashed 
into the trees behind them and did no damage. 

General Ward sent out two regiments to cover the return of 
the raiders. A force approaching from Boston Neck was quickly 
put to flight. So the two captains came into the right wing of 
the army with eleven head of cattle in good condition. The men 
and the animals were quickly surrounded. Amos jumped off the 
bull, his face red and wet with perspiration. 

“T never saw such an exhibition of perfect bullmanship,” said 
Colin with a laugh. 

“T thought that a set o’ bull’s legs would be better’n my own 
Amos answered. “I got a little fun out of it, which I’ve rid many 
a mile on a bull’s back. Ayes! Ihave. Thar’s greased lightnin’ 
in a bull if ye know how to draw it out.” 

They drove the cattle to the commissary department. General 
Ward gave them hearty praise and presented to Amos a younger 
and better horse than the one he had lost and a copy of his book 
on the French and Indian War, inscribing it to “the best bull 
rider in the Continental Army.” 

With a rueful squint Amos warned the general as to the 
immoral character of the roan horse saying: 

“He was as dang’rous at 


/llustrations by both ends as a musket. 
Never had but one friend 


Harold Von Schmidt aw ; =| 
. an’ no religion to speak of 
Decorations by an’ ye couldn’t convert 
Herb Roth him which he could pull 
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the trigger on his heels quick as lightnin’ an’ bite shameful. There 
never was a tougher or a meaner hoss. If he gits well, thar’ll be 
a man or two less in the British army afore they git the hang of 
him an’ I wouldn’t wonder.” 


CHAPTER VI 


Which Presents a Historic Love Letter and Gives an Account of 
the Moving of the Guns of Ticonderoga by Ox-Train to Dorchester 
Heights. 


NTIL winter came, the time and energy of many officers 

were largely spent in marching men to their homes and in 
bringing fresh companies to camp. The process taxed the slender 
resources of the paymaster. The new men were of better metal 
than those who had left. Revere and his friends had built a mill 
for the making of saltpetre and some lucky captures had been 
taken off the coast by American gunboats. Powder was in better 
supply. 

The army at Cambridge had now a residuum of devoted men 
trained for real service. News of the defeat at Quebec and the 
death of Montgomery and the capture of the wounded Arnold 
had not dampened their ardor. Stories of the incredible hardships 
endured by Arnold’s men in their long march through the wilder- 
ness—of dog-meat rations and mired horses and abandoned guns 

were told at every camp fire. A disabled man had got back 
from a point in the far North with the help of a birch-bark canoe 
on streams and rivers. His tales of the long march had traveled 
through New England. 

The rider of the white horse had a solemn face as he went about 
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He passed when the two captains were in front of their 
regimental headquarters with a squad of men rolling bullets. 


the camp. 


“That man is worried,” Colin said to Amos. “His days are 
shadowed with peril. It flavors his food. Some nights he sleeps 
in his breeches with a sword beside him and a saddled horse at the 
door. This army is like the young David and the British are 
Goliath with a staff like a weaver’s beam.”’ 

“You hear to me, boy, Ol’ Goli’ will stay in his tent,” said 
Amos. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“There’s a hill in his way an’ his legs is tired.”’ 

“What hill?” 

“Bunker Hill, by G (beggin’ his pardon). If you’d a seen 
what I seen an’ heered what I heered, God knows yer talk 
wouldn’t allwus be so c’am an’ proper which thar ain’t no decent, 
Christian words that fit the case—none whatsomever. Ye hear 
to me boy I’ve lived forty-four year an’ a night—a year long an’ 
split with yells. We'd fit the British all day an’ that night we 
wrastled with Death an’ Satan over the spylt men, which I can 
smell blood when I think on it. Some on ’em looked like a tree hit 
by lightnin’—heads broke an’ lopped over, faces tore ragged, 
bellies ripped open, lungs leakin’, legs hacked. Every one 
strapped down. Surgeons sewin’ em up an’ sawin’ off their legs 
an’ arms. Some o’ the hurt men numb an’ half dead, which they 
didn’t make no more noise than a tree when ye lop off a limb. 
Some jest clenched their teeth an’ grunted. Too proud to holler! 
Most on ’em yelled like a pig when ye shove the knife in him. 
Some prayed to God fer help an’ mercy. Thar was two boys nigh 
me that sobbed like a whipped young ’un. Some cursed an’ swore 
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Mrs. Bowlby then spoke calmly in the 
Indian tongue, saying, “My red broth- 
ers, I want peace. What do you want?” 


like they was mad to the bone. Goda’mighty! The sufferin’ was 
enough to wither yer ears which, sir, an God be my witness, thar 
was them that heered it a mile away. Them boys was in the fix 
o’ a man chained to a hot griddle. It was Hell fer us but it was 
Hell an’ wild cats fer the British. Honest!—like I was speakin’ 
to God!—thar was lead enough put in them poor lobsters to sink a 
ship. Ye hear to me, boy, they don’t like our way o’ shootin’. 
When they think on it they git kind o’ sick to their stummicks 
They’d ruther wait hopin’ we’ll starve an’ break up.” 

Colin, amazed by the strange and vivid account of a night in 
the hospital after desperate fighting, said to his friend: “I have 
read about battles but never until now have I realized what 
comes at the end of them.” 

“Oh, I’ve only told ye a part o’ it. 
rot an’ turn blue, ye got to go under the straps an’ be sawed an’ 
slashed ag’in, which yer heart gives up like a sick ox an’ lays 
down an’ kicks a little while an’ stops.” 

“There ought to be some way to ease the pain,” said Colin, 
who had learned something in the dawning science of chemistry 

“All we poor devils can do is give our bodies to be burnt fer 
liberty, as our fathers done. Mine ain’t much to give. It’s 
humly as an ol’ log house which my hands is rocks an’ my cords is 
iron. Have ye the idee that God is a-helpin’ of us?” 

“No.” 

“Well sir, I have. 


When the wownd begins to 


To me it’s sure (Continued on page 64 








The POWER 
BEHIND tle LOAN 


ByL.C.Harbison 


President, Household Finance Corporation 


T IS often said that most people are honest. I haven’t the 
slightest doubt of it. Yet that would be no basis on which 
to lend money. To be a good credit risk a man ought to be 
honest and more. I speak from experience, for it happens 

that making loans is the business of the company with which I 
am associated, and have been since 1897. Moreover, it makes 
its loans under conditions that put the basis of credit to a real test. 

Every year my company makes more than 300,000 small loans. 
Most of them are loans that a bank very properly would turn 
down. For one thing, they are for such small sums that an or- 
dinary bank could not economically handle them. The average 
amount is one hundred and forty dollars. This necessitates a 
higher rate of interest than a bank is permitted to charge, two 
and a half percent a month on the unpaid balance. But there is 
an additional reason why most banks would not be interested in 
making such loans. Most of the borrowers who come to us are 
likely to be in rather desperate straits. And it is one of the tra- 
ditional conceptions of credit that a man who needs it very badly 
is just the one to whom it should be refused. 

Yet, strange as it may seem in circles where an adequate income 
and unquestionable ability to pay are the only conditions on 
which credit is extended, the losses from uncollect- 
able loans have been very small. Indeed, in the fifty- 
three years that the company has been in business 
they have averaged less than one percent. This is 
due, I am convinced, to the intrinsically sound con- 
ditions, rigidly adhered to, on which the loans are 
granted. What we really bank on is the integrity of 
the borrower’s home. A note signed by himself and 
wife is taken and in some cases a chattel mortgage 
on personal property. Yet, the real basis of the loan 
always goes deeper than that. The value of the 
furniture would not pay for the trouble of selling 
it in most cases—and in fact this is never done. 

J. P. Morgan, senior, once said that the basis of 
credit is character. That would be as true of the loans 
that my company makes in amounts of from fifty to 
three hundred dollars as it would be of loans of as many thousands 
or millions. But with the loans that my company makes the 
fundamental basis of risk is the joint character of man and wife, 
rather than of an-individual, or of a company as exemplified 
through its business dealings. Yet, although I cannot say from 
experience just how it would be with loans for larger amounts, I 
know that with the kind of loans that my company makes, 
character of the sort on which credit can be given manifests 
itself differently in almost every case. 

We can only be sure of three things in making any loan. First, 
we can be sure of the identity of the borrower. That may seem 
to be a condition hardly worth mentioning, but people who badly 
need money, or think that they do, will sometimes go to surpris- 
ing lengths to get it. Then, we can be sure that the borrower 
actually owns the possessions that he claims to own. Finally, we 
can be reasonably sure of the ability of the borrower to repay. 
Occasionally we make mistakes. Occasionally borrowers fool 
us on their identity, but these cases are comparatively few. 
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“PTHE basis of credit 

with us is the char- 
acter of the home. The 
family has always lived 
within its means. Or per- 
haps it has managed to 
save something. This ts 
the soundest test of all.” 


The mistake that the majority of applicants are prone to make 
is in deceiving themselves in regard to their ability to repay. 
And this is mainly the point that we have to guard against in 
making loans. 

This is where character enters into the equation. It goes with- 
out saying that, basically, the borrower’s income must be in pro- 
portion to his expenses. Yet, almost all the people who come to us 
for loans are in financial difficulties. For some reason outgo has 
got ahead of income. It is always necessary, then, to determine 
whether that situation is likely to continue to prevail. If it seems 
that it is, the loan must be refused. The character of the bor- 
rower, that is, of man and wife, and, for that matter, of the whole 
family, is the factor that usually decides. Yet, as has been said, 
the elements that indicate it, or constitute it, differ in some re- 
spects in almost every case. 

Here are two applications for loans. In one instance the income 
is ninety dollars a week; in the other, it is only twenty-eight 
dollars. The couple who have the income of ninety dollars have 
no children, only themselves to provide for. He is a sales engineer. 
The applicant who makes twenty-eight dollars a week is an ele- 
vator operator, and has five children, all girls., Three are de- 
pendent; two work. The younger 
of these, aged nineteen, makes only 
eight dollars a week as a sales girl. 
The other, aged twenty-one, makes 
the very modest salary of twenty- 
one dollars a week in an office. 
Yet, the loan was granted to this 
applicant, and refused to the 
ninety - dollar-a-week applicant 
with no dependents. 

Let us see why. In the first 
place, the elevator operator has 
held his job for no less than thirty 
years. Still, this in itself might 
have been considered as an un- 
favorable rather than as a favor- 
able circumstance. Possibly it indicated that the man was de- 
serving. But we have to look at these matters purely from the 
standpoint of the credit risk. The fact was that he and his wife, 
in all those years, had saved so little that they couldn’t raise 
fifty dollars to complete the payments on a radio set they were 
buying. For that is what they wanted the money for. But then, 
we considered, it costs money to bring up a family of five. And 
all of them were trying their best to get on. 

The wife was an excellent housekeeper. The home was as neat 
and as tidy as could be. One of the younger girls was attending 
high school, another studying at a school of training for office 
work; another, the youngest, was still in grade school. Further- 
more, the family had lived at the same address for eight years. 
It was really a safer risk with all of these fine girls, each ready 
and capable to turn to and do her bit, if need be, than might have 
been the case with a much smaller family. This loan was granted. 
It was only for fifty dollars, and now it has only two months to 
go before it will be repaid. Every payment has been on time. 
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The application of the couple that was making 
ninety dollars a week was for a loan of three hundred 
dollars. The income should have been ample to meet 
payments on a much larger loan. But a visit to the 
home showed that they were living in an expensive 
neighborhood, away beyond their means. Three hun- 
dred dollars would not have been nearly enough to 
get them out of their difficulties. They owned their 
furniture, but it had been given tothem. They had big unpaid 
bills at several department stores. They owed the grocer, and 
they were four months behind in their rent. There was no justi- 
fication in their past habits of living for a loan of any amount. 
It was for these reasons that this loan was not granted. 

As the saying goes, it all depends. Here is another salesman 
who applied for a loan at one of the company’s offices in Pitts- 
burgh. He had only been in the city two months. He had only 
been working on his job one day. And his job was not a salaried 
job at that. No children in this family, either. Ordinarily he 
would have been refused. The report of the investigator who 
visited the home was not favorable. “Outside conditions,” the 
investigator’s report read, “poor.” This referred to the condi- 
tions just recited, and also to the fact that they had not completed 
payments on an automobile that they were buying. “Inside con- 
ditions,” the investigator’s report concedes, were satisfactory. An 
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Most of our loans are made to wage 
earners or salaried workers. Other 
things being equal, a wage earner 
or salaried worker is considered a 
better risk than the proprietor of 


attractive and well-kept home 
was maintained by them. 
The application of this 
couple would have _ been 
turned down, but they visited 
the office. They made a 
good appearance. The wife 
was a Pittsburgh girl, and 
had held a good job. She was capable and ready to work again 
if necessary. The cause of their difficulties had been an unsuc- 
cessful business venture in Philadelphia. They had pulled up 
stakes with just enough money left to get their furniture moved 
They had to leave their car behind 
The income 


a small business 


and pay a month’s rent. 
Now the husband needed the car in his new work. 
from his new job would depend entirely on his ability, but his 
bearing and the experience he had had indicated that he had it 
They had receipts to show that their furniture was paid for, and 
the payments had all been on time. Likewise, as many pay- 
ments as they had made for the car had been on time. 


HE application of this couple for a loan of three hundred 
dollars was granted. It proved a good risk. One of the favor 
able considerations was that they had not applied, as they well 
might have, at another one of our offices (Continued on page 70) 
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takes 


the 


A Personal View 


by 
FREDERICK PALMER 


ONGRESS assembles on December 7th in 
the most important session since the spe- 
cial session known as the War Congress. 
This coming Congress may be known as 

the Depression Congress. Of the two it appears to 
have the worse job. 

When the members of the War Congress as- 
sembled they knew precisely what was expected of 
them. They were to declare war on Germany. 
That done, they must provide for raising an army, 
increasing the personnel of the Navy, and appro- 
priate the money to carry on the war. The great 
debate of 1917-18 was not on the floor of the Senate 
and House but on the seas against the submarines, 
and on the battlefields of France. 

In the spring of 1917 our coffers were full of gold 
that had been paid us for making munitions for the 
Allies, jobs were seeking men instead of men seek- 
ing jobs, farm and factory products were bringing 
record prices. After we were in the war we had more 
prosperity of the false war 
kind. Women took men’s 
places in the mighty “work 
or fight” effort of the nation. 
No one was permitted to be 
idle. War wages and war 
prices still ruled. 

After the war we found 
that we had twenty billion 
dollars more gold than when 
the war began. The Allies 
were in debt to us. Our 
country had become a lender 
instead of a borrower. We 
were in the unprecedented 
position of a creditor nation 
with great natural resources. Other nations had to import our 
grain, cotton, and raw materials in which we were more than self- 
sustaining. Representatives of our bankers toured the world 
seeking investments for our surplus cash. 

The farmers were the exception to the rule of unprecedented 
peace prosperity that followed the war in the full tide of the 
industrial age of mass production. Towns sprang to the dignity 
of cities as they spent money freely for all manner of public 
improvements, from paving to civic centers. Ribbons of new 
roads were flung out north, south, east, and west over the vast 
expanse of our country. More water power was harnessed to 
make electric current for our service. Dividends mounted. 
Corporations split their stocks and still prices rose on the 
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stock exchange, where fortunes were made in “pyramiding.” 

It looked as if the golden age had come for good; as if we had 
found the way to beat the old cycle of up and down, of fat and 
lean periods; as if we would never have bread lines again, and 
wages and prices would keep on rising. We heard talk that every 
home in America would one day have a two-car garage. In place 
of the human slaves, who provided luxuries for the kings and 
nobles of old, machinery had become the slave which was pro- 
viding for the mass of men more luxuries than the kings and 
nobles of old had ever known. 

But still the farmer remained the exception. He was paying 
more for the things he bought in town and receiving less for what 
he had to sell. Members of Congress from farm constituencies 
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were in heavy weather, while members for industrial constitu- 
encies were sailing under the fair breeze of unprecedented urban 


prosperity. 

However, saying you cannot change human nature is only 
another way of saying that history will repeat itself. In the fall 
of 1929 the jolt came. We thought depression would be brief; 
that we had reached the bottom in the spring of 1930; then that 
we had reached it in the winter of 1930-31. When the old Con- 
gress adjourned last spring we were thinking that the turn for the 
better would come before the new Congress met. Nine months 
have passed; and the new Congress is about to meet, with gloom 
as much the fashion today as sky-blue optimism was three years 
ago—as anyone may learn from his newspaper at the time I am 
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Cartoon by 
John Cassel 


writing. Ovr banks are no longer canvassing 
foreign countries to place loans. Many of the 
bonds we placed with foreign governments and 
corporations abroad are not worth half their 
issue price which we paid in our gold. Numbers 
of home bonds are sharing a like fate. 

So low are the earnings of some of our great 
railroad systems that their bonds no longer 
satisfy requirements as legal] investments for 
savings banks in some States. Some of our great 
industrial corporations are not earning their re- 
duced dividends or any dividends at all. The 
reduction and the wiping out of dividends force 
economies at the same time as the reduction of 
wages and unemployment. Real estate is 
affected by the nay to pay rents and the 
“in-law” movemenf™of young married couples 
who go to live with father and mother because 
Mr. Newlywed has lost his job. Real estate 
depression means less building and 
less wages to go to the store, as a 
further decrease of consumption to 
sustain production in keeping up 
employment and wages in the links 
that make up the complicated eco- 
nomic system. 

In the nine months since the old 
Congress adjourned, farm products 
have struck record-breaking low 
prices, further reducing the farmers’ 
buying power. But this time repre- 
sentatives of town constituencies 
bring as sad tales as those from rural 
constituencies to Washington. Every 
member will mount the steps of the 
Capitol bent under the weight of a 
kit bag crammed with his district's 
.coubles. These he will display on the 
floor of the Senate or House. 

There will be a competition of 
local troubles for attention in the 
national forum, when the depression 
is nation-wide, when the symptoms of 
each district are nation-wide. The 
unemployed in any Congressman’s 
State or district are only a part of the 
six million unemployed in the United 
States. 

Nor is the boundary of Congres- 
sional vision limited to our land. 

The big world trouble, which had 
the attention of the War Congress, 
was the European War which had 
spread its effects to the remote cor 
ners of all continents. In the winter 
of 1931-32 Congress looks abroad to 
world-wide economic trouble which 
varies from hard times to chaos. Germany’s leaders are seeking 
to save the republic from the Hitlerite and Communist panacea 
for unemployment and attendant miseries. Mussolini finds that 
Fascism, too, is subject to the laws of supply and demand 
Russia, with her five-year plan and militarized labor, is cynical 
at the plight of what she calls the capitalistic world while she 
practices her own form of a capitalistic system under the teaching 
of men trained under the foreign systems she berates. The parts 
of China not in chaos are in commotion. Mahatma Gandhi, in 
breechclout and spectacles, legs crossed, has stirred India into 
ferment to harass the British with forebodings of further world 
disorganization. South American countries, in the course of 
revolutions and cabinet changes, respond (Continued on page 57) 
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THE PRESIDENT 
TO 
THE LEGION 


For the second time 
in succession Mr. 
Hoover addressed the 
national convention. 
Sixteen thousand peo- 
ple crowded Detroit’s 
Olympia on the open- 
ing day to hear him 


by 
Ma rquis 
James 


N an Indian summer day more like July than late Sep- 
tember, Mr. Hoover, looking rather warm in his frock 
coat, spoke to 16,000 Legionnaires, most of whom sat 
in their shirt-sleeves with the informality of a county 

chautauqua. The thirteenth national convention of The 
American Legion, held in Detroit from September 21 to 24, was 
a shirt-sleeves gathering from start to finish. There was work to 
do. And it was done—in a manner that made that meeting 
epochal. For instance, what unofficial and non-political organi- 
zation has seen its forum honored two years hand-running by a 
President of the United States? None, that I know of. 

Yet conventions are not a novelty in America. Any President 
could have attended one almost any day. Time has witnessed 
more momentous gatherings than this thirteenth annual meeting 
of The American Legion, but they were partisan or political in 
character and the Legion’s was not. A national convention of 
the Legion is an extension of the old-fashioned town meeting, 
than which no sounder instrument of democracy has been con- 
trived. Moreover, it represents the attainment of an ideal that 
once seemed all too idealistic. 

In 1919, when Roosevelt, Foreman, Lindsley, D’Olier and the 
rest were projecting this organization they were told that their 
concept was fine but impractical, and could not be carried out. 
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Political differences, social differences, religious differences, eco- 
nomic differences would divide the veterans: not one organiza- 
tion, but many, would be the outcome. With some fifty World 
War veterans’ societies already in the swim this seemed a safe 
prediction. But the idea of the Legion’s founders did prove to 
be feasible and was carried out. One organization emerged, one 
organization that is a cross-cut of America, representing every 
walk and condition of life, every creed and shade of opinion. 
That organization has kept faith with its birthright, gathering 
strength in numbers and in influence in the face of national tribu- 
lation. Its increase in membership during the past twelve months 
has been greater than that of any other twelve months since the 
Legion was a year old. 

The Legion met in Detroit with the eyes of the world upon it 
as they have not been on it before, because not since the war has 
the world confronted so grave a state of affairs, and never before 
has the Legion’s prestige been so high. What the Legion should 
do or say was a matter of sufficient moment, indeed, to induce 
Mr. Hoover, for the second time in as many years, to lay his 
views before its convention with as little attention to the orna- 
ments of ceremony as could attend an appearance of the Chief 
Magistrate. 

The Legion was worthy of this confidence. 
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been more largely attended and no convention disclosed the 
presence of so many leaders of American thought and action, who 
through their service to the organization have also gained posi- 
tions of prominence in The American Legion. Their names 
would fill this page and another generation will find some of them 
permanently associated with the history of our country. 

The doors of discussion were opened upon a wide range of sub- 
jects in the belief that the state of the world warranted it. Com- 
mittees labored until dawn on reports for the floor of the 
convention. Convention committees are neither small nor hand- 
picked, but comprise one member from each department, named 
by the department delegation and charged with reflecting its 
views. With what fidelity those views are reflected may be 
judged from the fact that at thirteen national conventions no 
minority report that this writer can recall has prevailed on the 
floor. Of an enormous budget of constructive work at Detroit 
two details, from their controversial and spot-news nature, 
received a disproportionate amount of notice in the press, namely, 
the defeat of a resolution requesting immediate redemption of 
the adjusted service certificates which have normally fourteen 
years more to run, and a declaration of the failure of the national 
prohibition laws with suggested steps looking toward their modi- 
fication or repeal. 
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MEETING 


On these heads, as on others, there were divergences of view 
within the Legion—the more apparent for the fact that in an 
unrestricted debate every side had its untrammeled say; and 
because in the balloting many departments have relinquished the 


unit rule. There have been divergences of view among the gen 
erality of American public opinion, which this year looked at the 
Legion more closely than it has looked before. There has been 
some adverse criticism, ranging from helpful and dignified discus 
sion to the loose-lipped slander of a prohibition propagandist 
named Clarence True Wilson. But the body of reflected criticism 
has been preponderantly favorable. Never has the Legion stood 
on such high ground. Never has it breathed more deeply of the 
air of success. Never in the judgment of all of our fellow-citizens 
has it more amply justified its existence. The nation’s verdict is 
that The American Legion has attained its majority. It has come 
of age. 


ATURALLY, Detroit is a suitable theater for achievement. 
The very atmosphere is stimulating. This gracious and 
beautiful city, which within the memory of men now living was a 
village, throws against the sky a surprising facade emblematic of 
the alteration its greatest industry has wrought upon the habits of 
mankind. For a week this Detroit, and all Michigan, was the 
3! 





Legion’s, with Legionnaire and Governor Brucker and Legion- 
naire and Mayor Murphy indistinguishable in their blue uniforms 
from the common run of promenaders who made Washington 
Boulevard and Cadillac Square ring with merrymaking. Freder- 
ick M. Alger, a Legionnaire since ’19, who ordinarily sits at long 
directors’ tables in the industry that has made Detroit renowned, 
was head of the extensive organization that assumed the rdle of 
host. Forty years ago Mr. Alger’s father distinguished himself in 
the councils of the Grand Army of the Republic. 


HE play side of the convention was as noteworthy as the work 
side, and assuccessful. One hundred and fifty thousand visitors, 

not counting parade-day commuters, converged upon Detroit by 
train and steamboat and in herds of vehicles for whom the journey 
meant a return to their birthplace. Many had good stories to tell 
about how they got there. A Colorado veteran with his 73-year- 
old mother started in a 1922 Ford, which was wrecked en route. 
They hitch-hiked the rest of the way and a sympathetic Ford 
dealer in Detroit gave them another car to go home in. More 
came by air than ever, for the Middle West is the flying belt. 
Five past commanders of Minnesota flew ina bunch. William E. 
Easterwood, Jr., of Dallas, flew. Comrade Easterwood is the man 
whose twenty-five-thousand-dollar prize induced Coste and Bel- 
lonte to fly from Paris to Texas. His Legion cap was covered with 
insignia from the regalia of famous flyers and air enthusiasts. 
No one sees all there is to see at one of these conventions, which 

is too elaborately complicated a spectacle for that, involving the 
American Legion Auxiliary, the Forty and Eight, the Eight and 
Forty and outfit reunions without number. Your conscientious 
correspondent listed twelve reunions of divisions alone before his 
arithmetic gave out. The population of a reunion runs from two 
to two thousand. It may take place in 
a taxicab or an auditorium. Groups 
melt and reform from the components 
of other groups, holding forth in a hotel 
room, a hotel lobby, in Grand Circus 


As usual the crowd which watched the 
92,000 Legionnaires march was itself 
something to write home about 





Park or Woodward Avenue. The old songs are resung, the old 
stories retold (losing nothing), the old days relived again. No one 
sleeps. Spontaneous carnival swirls about certain focal affairs 
stipulated as to time and place, such as speed-boat races (with 
Gar Wood), baseball, football, golf, boxing, the band and bugle 
corps contests, fireworks; breakfasts, luncheons, teas, dinners, 
suppers, balls (dance in the street if you’d rather) and banquets 
enough to carry the average conventionnaire through the other 
fifty-one weeks of the year with a respectable record as a diner 
out. There were more ladies and youngsters than before. The 
Ralph O’Neils brought their two boys from Topeka. 

The international flavor, always a feature of Legion conven- 
tions, was pronounced. France, Belgium, Italy and Poland sent 
official representatives. With the British Empire it was not hands 
across the sea but hands across the river, for Canada shared the 
honors of entertainment, Colonel Picking of the Canadian Legion 
filling the office of host or guest, according to which end of the 
tunnel he was at. American Legionnaires were assured that two 
of the best beloved residents of Canada are Mr. and Mrs. Hanford 
MacNider. In response to which observation the American min- 
ister said he had seen cornfields in Manitoba that reminded him 
of Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 

In round figures, a million people made the discovery that the 
way to see most of the convention was to see the parades, of which 
there were four. The parade of parades, of course, was the 
Legion’s own, which was an eight-hour and no-minute summary 
of the week’s activities. Ninety-two thousand marchers stepped 
to the music of sixty-seven bands and 163 bugle or fife-and-drum 
corps. Eight of the corps and one band were of women. There 
were thirty-one floats and twenty-one drill teams, ten of them 
women; and more life and beauty and action than in any Legion 
pageant ever, which, sir or madam, is 
saying something. 

What ashow! Behind a battalion of 
Regulars came the three-time national 
champion band from Electric Post of 
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Milwaukee leading the overseas de- 
partments—Porto Rico, headed by 
Roosevelt in a tropical suit (bought in 
Detroit), Hawaii, Panama, Philip- 
pines, Canada, Alaska. Then Arizona in the place of honor for 
achieving the largest proportional gain in membership, with its 
mascot, a mouse-colored burro. Mississippi, where they’re gin- 
ning cotton, Florida with the Miami fife-and-drum corps that 
walked away with the national honors again, North Dakota with 
Miss Audrey Houghlum of Fargo in charge of the music, Cali- 
fornia behind twenty stands of colors and a sophisticated bear. . . . 

So much for the curtain raiser, the first of eight hours of pano- 
rama. Ioway, a marching cornfield; Kansas, a pasture of sun- 
flowers, led by the Emporia band. The Kansans paused before 
the official reviewing stand to do some fancy maneuvers for the 
edification of “Dyke” O’Neil, which is all they call him out there. 
Cheers for the army nurses from New Hampshire; a flash of red 
and white from the skirts and capes of the girls from North 
Carolina. In the Tarheel ranks marched Henry Stevens, who will 
take the salutes of everybody next year. Cheers for Indiana be- 
hind its phenomenal State band in green, with Spanish-costumed 
Auxiliares, an ear of corn the size of a Zeppelin from Tipton 
County, and the world’s biggest bass drum from where they 
make ’em, namely, Elkhart. A bugle and drum corps from 
Salem, Oregon, attired in silk polo shirts among other things an- 
nounced the presence of Oregon, a State the Legion will get better 
acquainted with next fall. Now Wisconsin. Wisconsin always 
has everything—music, color, tableaux. Their Spirit of ’76 float, 
a feature of many conventions, was drawn by horses this year and 
made its usual hit. 

Louisiana had a float that looked like a big turtle, and an honor 
guest in the person of T. H. Nichols, 83 years old, late of the 
Second Massachusetts Infantry in the Civil War. Transporta- 
tion was offered to Mr. Nichols. “I didn’t ride in ’62,” he said, 
“nor in 1890, either” when he paraded in Detroit with the G.A.R. 
Illinois pre-empted nearly an hour, thereby giving a practical 
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Beneath the starry flags, past the review- 
ing stand came the big parade in seem- 
ingly never ending numbers 





DETROIT MIRROR 


demonstration of the fact that it is the 
largest Legion department in the 
world, or anywhere. Chicago had a 
parade almost of its own, too, and 
with it marched Mayor Cermak, who invited the Legion to come 
there in 1933 and help celebrate the World’s Fair. Gray Lakes, 
Minnesota, had a one man band and Duluth a lady drum major 
who could kick higher than her head—or yours. Maine showed 
a couple of hunters taking their ease in the shade of a cabin on a 
truck. They were all worn out from having just shot a deer, ap- 
parently in Grand Circus Park. Massachusetts cut itself a big 
slice of cake. There was Paul Revere (on foot), Gloucestermen 
in a dory (a big row boat, you landsmen), Cape Codders in yellow 
slickers and a great many other sights suggestive of the country 


VESTOCK note from Texas: the Old Gray Mare has been 
traded for a white horse. Ohio—twelve thousand marchers 
in step to “Beautiful Katy” and forty-four other tunes. And you 
really should have seen Rachel Krise and her Smile Girls from Ar 
kansas. Pennsylvania came with a drum and bugle corps from 
Uniontown dressed like Pennsylvania State Troopers, and with 
other such classical musica] aggregations as those from Greenberg 
and Tarentum which were in the money for national honors in the 
music contests. Connecticut Yankees, Georgia Peaches, “Old 
Kentucky Home” and here came the jockey band from Man o’ 
War Post, Lexington. Cunnel, it was right smart of a sight, suh! 
But wait—Virginia passes by glamorous in colonial pageantry 
Long shadows played on New Jersey, and New York ushered in 
the supper hour, but no supper. The horizontal rays of the sun 
diffused an orange glow over our hosts of Michigan. The Michi 
gan column passed the official stand as the chimes in the City 
Hall tower said it was eight o’clock, Eastern Standard Time. 
The first unit passed the stands exactly at noon. 
So much, my friends, for a stingy description of a grand thing 
the peak in the curve of the light side of the Legion’s convention 
So long, and see you in Portland. 
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OOMITY boomity weed boom. Boom- 
boom boom-boom. . . 

The official parade was scheduled for 

Tuesday, but as far as the bands and drum 

and bugle corps “unquietables” were concerned it 

commenced the moment they entrained, or en- 

boated, for Detroit; and continued right on through 

the convention: and as far as we know, right up to 

the moment they got home again . . . or fell in 
their tracks. Noise was in the saddle and at the wheel. 


Boomity boomity boom. Boom-boom-boom .. . 


OR us the big affair has been over a week now, but still we 

cannot lay a head to the pillow without hearing that consis- 
tent refrain. Boom-boom boom-boom . . . a thousand drums 
keep up their steady cadence in our ears. On the train, on the 
boat, up and down the streets of Detroit (and we might add, con- 
fidentially, of course, Windsor, Canada) the indefatigable musi- 
cians did their stuff. Hotel lobbies were their especial delight. 
Like folks who sing in the bathroom because the sound of the 
voice is so magnificently magnified. The hotel clerks, all those 
who hadn’t been permanently deafened already, were wearing 
ear-mufis, or stuffed their aching listeners with cotton. No won- 
der you could never get any attention when you wanted a check 
cashed, or sumpin’. This may explain that? It does for us any- 
way. It’s a consolation. 


Boom-boom-boom .. . 


Boomity boomity boom. 





P AND down the hotel corridors. Morning, noon, and 

night. No rest for the weary. My eye! but these birds 
have stamina. Don’t they ever go to bed? Do they ever take 
time out for chow? The Legion battle cry “When do we eat?” 
doesn’t seem to mean a thing to them. Maybe musicians are like 
actors. They don’t eat. At least, you couldn’t prove it by us. 
Starting Saturday, when the first of the musical groups began to 
arrive, and from then on, all during the convention, we don’t 
think we were ever out of earshot of at least one hundred units 
playing (and we say this advisedly) simultaneously. And each 
unit playing its own favorite piece. Each State has its own air 
y'know. Oh, it was beautiful! 
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4 OU might take it from all this that we’re com- 

plaining. Not so. Far be it from us to grouse 
about the thing we enjoy most. The music, noisy 
and insistent as it is, is one of the most inspiring 
things about a Legion convention. In fact, it is the 


a whole spirit of the convention. Without these 
music groups the big affair would be flat in com- 
parison. Of course there would still be plenty of 
noise . . . but voices, no matter how strong they 

be (even “‘Silent Sidney 3”), give out in time . . . and drums go 
on forever. 


Boomity boomity boom. Boom-boom-boom .. . 


ND what, we may ask, would any ex-service men’s organ- 
ization be like without its drum and bugle corps? The crea- 

tion of many hundreds of such outfits has been one of the best 
possible things that could have happened to The American 
Legion. Indispensable in parades and at conventions, they add a 
stimulus that is beyond estimate; and to their credit, be it said, 
they have turned out some of the finest outfits in the world. 
That is, according to our conception of music. And we are legion. 


Bam bam bam bam bam bam bam bam bam .. . 





ND that’s another racket. Sounded like all Hades had let 
loose. The battle of the Argonne all over again. For a 
moment we thought that those “soixante-quinze machine guns,” 
that the Germans feared the French had perfected back in the 
guerre, had become an actuality. Then we decided that Canadian 
rum-runners and hi-jackers were having a little spat, with govern- 
ment men muscling in with heavy artillery. The din was terrific. 
Lots of buddies who were only half shell-shocked during the war, 
and beaucoup others who had never been near the front, went 
rarin’ wild, and wanted to go over the top, or retreat, or sumpin’. 
(Mebbe it was sumpin’ they ett?) High above the booming of 
the ‘‘music”’ these repeated staccato concussions raged up and 
down Washington Boulevard, and around Grand Circus Park, 
unceasingly. It added the war touch all right. Many who never 
experienced the thrill of being under fire before now have the 
satisfaction of being able to describe that exciting sensation per- 
fectly. This will be a great boon to children of veterans who for- 
merly have been just a bit reticent in this matter, or at best, a 
little ambiguous. However, as it turned out, the detonations were 
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not from guns, or firecrackers, as we first thought, but from a 
fleet of fifteen cars, sent out by one of Detroit’s numerous auto- 
mobile concerns, on which a device had been perfected which al- 
lowed for continuous back-firing. Wonderful idea for Legion 
conventions, although we fear the Veterans Bureau won’t think so 
much of it when a whole new flock of shell-shock claims come 
pouring in. Also, it is evident Dr. Clarence True Wilson didn’t 
consider this when he made his now justly infamous remarks 
anent our purity of conduct. (The Editor regrets that there is 
not enough space, in the whole magazine, to include the rest of 
the writer’s opinions on the last mentioned subject.) 


OTSA reunions, and it’s funny how easy it is to remember a 
war buddy once you hear his voice. Got a phone call one 
afternoon and a voice sez: “Buddy, I reckon you won’t recollect 
me, but I used to know you in Paris. My name’s Schwartz.’ 
“Not Pie-eyed Schwartz?”’ we came back. “Oh, you do know 
me!”’ he screeches. 


He come up. It was him. 





INDSOR was a nice place to go (so we hear) if you could 

arrange to establish residence, which would allow you a 
government permit for likker, etc., while you were there. We 
went over, through the tunnel, one evening, but our guide and 
mentor, who apparently had some invidious project in view, 
neglected to observe this formality. Perhaps it was an altruistic 
motive, which we suppose it was; but the best we could do was to 
crash a place which turned out to be a chop-suey joint. By order- 
ing a bowl of chop you could get a bottle of beer. Four percent. 
We drank sixty-seven bottles to take the taste of the suey out of 
our mouths, and then gave up. We're still looking for the bird 
who yelled, ‘““‘We want beer!” down at the convention hall. 





EEMS like more and more the boys are bringing their wives to 

the conventions. They’re learning by experience. It insures 
you a modicum of privacy at least. Irv Cobb’s goldfish was in a 
cloistered convent compared to the privacy a buddy without a 
femme has. At all hours of the day and night his chambre is 
invaded by hordes of old buddies (and gangs of new ones), all 
insistent that his waking hours shall not be lonely ones. Sleeping 
hours he has none; unless he crawls into a closet, or under (we 
raean under) the bed. This is all in the spirit of camaraderie, of 
course, and not to be deplored too seriously. It’s all in the game, 
and one expects it; in fact, would be disappointed if it didn’t 
happen. But, with the mamma along, one always has an excuse. 
(We know this will please the ladies.) If one is desirous of snatch- 
ing a few seconds of well earned repose, and an insistent knock 
comes on the door, all one has to say is: ““The Mrs. is taking a 
bath. Come back in about an hour. . . next Tuesday,” or 
something like that. Then your visitors, being trés gentile and 
chivalrous, as all Legionnaires are, will leave you alone; for at 
least ten minutes, maybe. At any rate this is the way it’s sup- 
posed to work, but you'd be so-prised how often it doesn’t. 
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NE buddy, who congratulated himself that he had obtained 
a room to sleep in, turned in early one night anticipating a 
long stretch of shut-eye. His day’s perambulations had been 
great, and his slumbers correspondingly deep. He slept the sleep 
of the just. However, along toward dawn he began to feel op- 
pressed. Sorta crowded like. As if he were riding again in one of 
those A.E.F. pullmans, a 40-8 box-car. He awoke, to find that his 
feelings were justified. He was entirely surrounded by snoring 
buddies. Two were in bed with him. Two more were couchéing, 
en masse, with his room-mate; while others were draped deco- 
rously about the room in various attitudes of deep repose. Sigh- 
ing, he arose, washed and dressed, and went forth into the cool 
gray morning in search of a solacing breakfast. Returning later, 
he found the company had also arisen, and were busily engaged 
in scrubbing, shaving, and policing up for the day. ‘“These birds 
is a drum and bugle corpse,’”’ his bunkie volunteered. ‘“‘They 
didn’t have no place to sleep last night, so I brung ’em up here. 
Y’don’t mind do you?” Our friend had only one complaint to 
make. ‘Well,’ he sez, “if I’d known you was gonna invite com- 
pany I'd have brung (wo razor blades.” 


That’s the Legion spirit, nez pas? 


E MENTIONED as how a lot of the boys are bringing 

their wives to the conventions, Well, not only that, but 
some of them are bringing their whole famblies. We noticed one 
sizeable group, one morning in the Book Cadillac Coffee Shop, 
composed of Papa Legionnaire, Mamma Auxiliare, and five little 
rear-rankers, all clamoring for brezkfast. It was quite interesting. 
Papa must surely have been a top-sergeant, or at least a corporal, 
to have deliberately taken on such a harrying detail. Mebbe he 
was a mess sargint? He sure had his work cut out for him. But 
then he had mamma along to do all the K.P. and police. We 
often wonder how they came through the fracas. 
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NE thing we did get in Windsor—a tomato-juice cocktail. 

Ee-majin! Right alongside the orangeade stand, on one of 

the prominent corners; and very well patronized too. Mostly by 
Legionnaires. Probably trying to work up a thirst. 


NOTHER thing. Canadian quarters and dimes. In Detroit, 
too, where they are perfectly acceptable. But no good to 
carry home with you, except as souvenirs. We found the best way 
to get rid of them was by shilling them off as tips. We asked a 
porter on our train, coming back home, if this was his regular 
run. “No, sir,”’ he chortles, “but I’se gonna ’ply fur it. I’se got 
so much Canadian money now, that I just gotta go back!” 


“PF Canadian OH 4 
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ILENT SIDNEY burst into our room one afternoon, where 
we were trying to get out a cartoon. “Ja hear th’ news?” he 
whispers thunderously, “Your buddy, Jack Dervin, from the 
Pennsylvania Department, is trying to get a resolution through 
to Congress to git you a medal.” “A medal!” we sez. ‘What 
kind of a medal?” “A extinguished service medal!’’ he belches 
confidentially, cocking his eye. “Oh,” we deplores, “he must’a 
seen me last night.” 
We are very grateful to the Penna. Department, and all con- 
cerned in this movement, and we take advantage of this occasion 
to say they shouldn’t get discouraged (Continued on page 54) 
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The VOICE 


ofa MILLION 


B Ly Philip Von Blon 


ILES of streets gay with flags and fluttering banners; 
a hundred thousand Legionnaires marching in a 
parade for eight hours, from noon until moonlight; 
an Ameritan metropolis roaring and pulsating with 
merrymaking crowds at midnight, in an endless Mardi Gras; 
California and Maine and every State in between, proclaimed 
by badges and caps and uniforms; bands and drum corps 
marching and countermarching, with bombing planes blaring 
in chorus above the skyscrapers—outwardly, the Legion’s thir- 
teenth national convention at Detroit was like other national 
conventions of the Legion in the golden decade just past. 
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In the outward evidences of the convention, an observer 
might have searched for signs that a change had come over the 
country and that this is not another golden year. It was as if 
the Legion resolutely had left every care in the home towns 
whence it came to Detroit, and had determined to resurrect 
out of gloom and misgivings the spirit with which the world 
had celebrated the original Armistice Day thirteen years 
ago. 

No note »f depression sounded in that eight-hour parade, 
which seemed, as State after State passed by with gay music 
and jaunty steps, a roll call of national confidence and funda- 

mental well being. It was a parade, a 

convention, that reflected youth and 

growth. Seeing it all, or close-up in parts, 

you could understand the spirit which 

gave The American Legion 1,045,000 mem- 

+ bers in 1931, several hundred thousand 
more than it had had in any year before. 

As the new National Commander the 
convention elected on first roll call Henry 
L. Stevens, Jr., of Warsaw, North Caro- 
lina, Past Commander of the North Caro- 
lina Department who served in the A. E. F. 
more than a year as second lieutenant with 
the 318th Machine Gun Battalion of the 
81st Division. Mr. Stevens, born in 1896, 
is the youngest Legionnaire ever elected 
to the Legion’s highest office. He com- 
pleted his legal education after the war 
and, when elected, was a general county 
judge. Mr. Stevens’s election was made 
unanimous when a motion was seconded 
by the other candidates nominated, Edgar 
B. Dunlap of Georgia; Ray Murphy of 


Detroit’s wide streets lent them- 

selves perfectly to the marching 

and countermarching. And back 

of the standards of the various 

departments came a bewildering 

number of bands and bugle 
Corps 


Iowa, John Elden of Ohio, Frank Pinola 
of Pennsylvania, and Louis A. Johnson of 
West Virginia. 

The National Vice Commanders elected 
were: Richard F. Paul of Massachusetts, 
Harold L. Plummer of Wisconsin; Frank 
Brooks of Washington, Forrest G. Cooper 
of Louisiana, and Roy L. Cook of New 
Mexico. Reverend Fr. H. A. Darche of 
Illinois was elected National Chaplain. At 
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So all day long and into the dark the tide of marchers came. It was eight o’clock before the last 


DETROIT NEWS 


units of Michigan Legionnaires reached the center of the city as the end of the brilliant pageant 


a meeting of the National Executive Committee following the 
convention James F. Barton of Iowa was reappointed as National 
Adjutant, Bowman Elder of Indiana as National Treasurer, and 
Eben Putnam of Massachusetts as National Historian. Remster 
Bingham of Indianapolis was elected National Judge Advocate. 
Portland, Oregon, was selected as the 1932 national convention 
city, the time to be determined 
by the National Executive 
Committee at its meeting in 
November. 
Outwardly the convention 
was much the same as other 
conventions, but only out- 
wardly. The deliberations of 
the Detroit convention were 
marked by a new sense of 
high responsibility, an accen- 
tuation of the seriousness which 
had been characteristic of the 
deliberations of other years— 
a spirit in keeping with the 
times. 
The Legion found itself 
united on all questions of 
policy concerned with those 
activities which have from 
year to year supplied it with its 
principal objectives. It faced 
squarely and considered fairly 
two new and overwhelming- 
ly important questions on 
which there was a pronounced division of opinion. Never was 
the Legion’s fundamental democracy better demonstrated than 
when, after long and sharp debate, the convention voted to 
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ask Congress to submit the question of prohibition modification 

or repeal to the States, for vote of the people, and when it de- 

clined to ask for full and immediate payment of adjusted 

compensation certificates. The convention’s will on both these 

controversial questions was ascertained by a roll call vote 

of the departments, and the majority decision in each case 
became the policy of the national organization for 
the year to come. 

Prohibition and adjusted compensation occupied 
the center of the stage of the convention from the 
viewpoint of the country, so that the convention’s 

most significant action in 
keeping with the momen- 
tous times did not attract 
much attention outside. As 
described in the Monthly 
for November, the conven- 
tion approved plans for the 
Legion’s nation-wide efforts 
to provide employment and 
relief during the trying 
months that are ahead, ef- 
forts which are not to be confined to World War 

veterans but are intended to help all unemployed. 

The plan calls for the continued operation of the 

Legion’s National Employment Commission, di 

rected by Past National Commander Howard P. 

Savage, the co-operation of the Legion with the 
Employment Service of the Government, the ap- 
pointment of a Legion Employment Officer in each 

State, and efforts by each post to provide jobs. 

The commission’s report, adopted by the convention, listed 


The new Na- 
tional Com- 
mander of the 
Legion, Henry L. 
Stevens, Jr., of 
.Warsaw, North 
Carolina 


the following recommendations for the guidance of all posts: 


1. That posts immediately contact existing agencies in their 
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Here’s looking at you! 


Detroit made itself comfortable along the parade’s line of march. 
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It was hot but not too hot, for the spectators, anyway 


own communities, and if no proper agencies exist, join with 
other elements of the community to establish an agency for the 
proper registration and placement of the unemployed. 

2. Prevent migration. Adversity is alleviated and overcome 
in one’s home town better than in strange or foreign surroundings. 

3. Make work. Wherever possible, create work instead of 
direct relief to hold up the morale and courage and pride of our 
people. 

4. Create public sentiment that will release to the building 
stage, public improvements of federal, state and loca! character, 
to the end that more work will be available for the unemployed, 
and as far as possible give the jobs to workers in their own 
communities. 

5. Posts to urge their own communities to assume as far as 
possible the problem that is local, and county and state 
also to accept the responsibility that is particularly theirs. 

6. Employers and employed to con- 
sider the five-day week, the six-hour 
day and staggered employment, where 
practicable. 

7. Your committee affirms its con- 
fidence in the soundness of the Legion 
program for needed public works to 
relieve unemployment. 

Past National Commander Savage 
submitted these recommendations with 
a statement. He said: 

“This is a time when every true 
American citizen must join hands with 
his neighbor; when the general public 
and the municipal, county, state or 
federal officers must work together in 
complete accord, when the man who 
works for a living and the employer 
must meet the problem shoulder to 
shoulder. It is the outstanding duty 
of every Legion post and every indi- 
vidual Legionnaire to use what influence 
can be brought to bear to promote such 
co-operation. It remains the Legion’s 
major duty to co-operate with all existing 
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Rev. Fr. H. A. Darche of Brad- 
ley, Illinois, National Chaplain 
for the coming year 


agencies to relieve emergency distress, to continue seeking work 
for the unemployed and to promote large public projects that 
are needed and which will increase the opportunity for work.”’ 

The convention’s decisions on both prohibition and adjusted 
compensation were influenced, perhaps determined, by the 
financial and economic condition of the country. One speaker 
after another referred to the nation’s deficit of almost one 
billion dollars and presented other statistics calculated to impress 
the convention with the fact that there really is a crisis in the 
country’s financial affairs. These speakers pleaded that Legion- 
naires remember that they are citizens before they are Legion- 
naires, that the obligations to country are higher than any other 
considerations that exist, and that the Legion would render a 
public service by not presenting additional heavy demands 
upon an already overburdened national treasury. 

The country’s plight was cited as one argument for the adop- 
tion of a Legion policy in opposition to 
the present prohibition law. The chairman 
of the National Employment Commission 
presented his commission’s recommen- 
dation: 

“That when it shall properly come be- 
fore this convention, due consideration be 
given to modification of the Volstead Act 
to legalize real beer without conflict with 
the Constitution of the United States, in 
the interest of furnishing added employ- 
ment. Your commission believes that hun- 
dreds of thousands of jobs may be created 
through such action.” 

This reference was the first gun of the 
battle over prohibition which was carried 
on many hours in the sessions of the con- 
vention’s Resolutions Committee before 
the question came upon the convention 
floor for debate and vote. It was inevitable 
that the dramatic and spectacular aspects 
of the battle should win the headlines in 
most of the newspapers of the United 
States during the time the convention 
was on. 
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It was a dramatic moment in the Legion’s history when the 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee, Dr. Neal Williams of 
Missouri, read from the convention platform the resolution on 
prohibition which was born of the long debate in the committee 
room, That resolution was: 

“Whereas, the Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States has created a condition of danger and dis- 
respect for law and security of American institutions; now, 
therefore, 

“Be It Resolved: That The American Legion in the Thirteenth 
Annual National Convention assembled favors the submission 
by Congress for repeal or modification of 
the present prohibition law to the sev- 
eral States, with the request that each 
State submit this question to the voters 
thereof.” 

In earlier years, any such question had 
been kept from the convention floor by 
rulings that the subject was outside the 
Legion’s proper field of consideration, 
and immediately after Chairman Wil- 
liams read the resolution a delegate from 
Nebraska arose and asked National Com- 
mander O’Neil to exclude it. Mr. O’Neil 
said: 

“A point of order has been taken that 
this subject may not be brought before 
this convention with propriety because 
its consideration would be in violation 
of that part of the Constitution of The 
American Legion which bars the use of 
the organization ‘for the dissemination of 
partisan principles.’ Anticipating that 
question, I have asked the National Judge 
Advocate to advise me whether in his 
opinion the introduction of this subject 


would be in violation of our constitution. He advises that it 


is not. Personally, I believe there are many more important 
matters which should properly occupy our time. I believe there 
is grave doubt of the desirability of introducing this subject to 
the possible prejudice of our organization and its efforts toward 
attaining our major objectives, but having no doubt that this 
subject, having been properly presented, must be considered 











the question a political one upon which the Legion should take 
no action. Speeches for and against the majority resolution 
followed, with the floor and gallery interrupting often as National 
Commander O’Neil called for order. As the speaking proceeded, 
the demands for a vote became more and more insistent. 

Upon a roll call by States, 1,008 votes were cast for the reso- 
lution and 394 against it. The four largest departments, Illinois, 
with 93 votes, New York with 92, Pennsylvania with 80, Cali- 
fornia with 71, voted yes solidly, and so did Massachusetts 
with 55 votes. States voting solidly no included Arkansas, 
with 20 votes; Mississippi with 18; Nebraska with 27, Oklahoma 
with 35, Tennessee with 31, Texas with 45, 
Utah with 10 and Wyoming with 12. Wis- 
consin voted its 38 for, Ohio split, 49 yes and 
seven no, and a number of other States also 
showed divisions. 

The prohibition resolution was adopted 
on the final day of the convention, and at 
the same session the convention expressed 
its will on the proposal for the full payment 


William D. Lyons of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, chosen Chef de Chemin 
de Fer of the Forty and Eight. Re- 
ports to its convention showed that 
1931 has been the best year ever for 
the box car society of the Legion 


of adjusted compensation certificates at this 
time. The compensation proposal had been 
debated with vigor in the meetings of the 
convention’s Committee on Legislation, 
from which had come a minority report as 
well as the majority report. 

The convention adopted unanimously a 
preliminary resolution which recited that the Government is 
now borrowing funds at a substantially lower rate than it charges 
the veteran for his loans on his adjusted compensation certificate 
and expressed assurance that Congress will end this injustice. 

The majority resolution was then read by Harry W. Colmery 
of Kansas, committee chairman. It was as follows: 

“Whereas, the unqualified, generous and unstinted relief of 





The Legion’s new Vice Commanders. Left to right, Harold L. Plummer, Madison, Wiscon- 


sin; Frank N. Brooks, Bellingham, Washington; Richard F. Paul, Canton, Massachusetts; 
Forrest G. Cooper, Indianola, Mississippi, and Roy L. Cook, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


on its merits without disposal by this parliamentary, point, I 
rule that the point is not well taken.” 

Upon vote, the convention rejected a substitute report by 
the mincrity of the Committee on Resolutions, which declared 
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our disabled comrades has always been, and ever will be, the 
task to which The American Legion is chiefly dedicated, and is 

the surest path for ‘service to God and Country,’ and 
“Whereas, The American Legion, having (Continued on page 58) 
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AB OVE she CA €3 
of IUTY 


by 
John J Noll 


” HE American Legion Aux- 
iliary came into being 
November 2d at Kansas 
City—a__ perfected ___or- 

ganization having representatives 

of every State in the Union, either 
official or unofficial, on the conven- 
tion floor. The name was selected 
by delegates of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary of The American Legion from 
every State but Alabama, Arkansas, 

Maryland, Tennessee, Utah, West 

Virginia and Wyoming, and these 

seven States had unofficial repre- 

sentatives with vote on the floor. 

The Territory of Hawaii was repre- 

sented by a duly authorized dele- 

gate. 

“Beginning with the preamble, 
The American Legion Auxiliary 
adopted the principles of practically 
alt the articles of physical organiza- 
tion embodied in the constitution of 
The American Legion. A clause 
reading, ‘To participate in and con- 
tribute to the accomplishment of 
the aims and purposes of The 
American Legion,’ was inserted in- 
to The American Legion preamble.” 

When on September a2tst last in 
Detroit, Mrs. Robert Lincoln Hoyal 
of Arizona, National President, 
called to order the eleventh na- 
tional convention of this same 
splendid organization of women— 
it occurred to this reporter that the 
meeting was in a sense a tenth anniversary celebration of its 
founding. A bit of search brought forth a copy of The American 
Legion Weekly of November 18, 1921, in which were found the 
paragraphs quoted, that introduced the story of the Weekly’s 
representative, telling of the official birth of an organization 
which has grown to be the largest patriotic society of women this 
country or the world has ever known. 

At that initial national convention, guided by Dr. Helen 
Hughes Hielscher as chairman and confronted with the many 
serious problems of a new organization, 335 delegates acted as 
spokesmen for the 131,000 women who had affiliated with the 
3,653 women’s units which had been organized by the Legion 
under a mandate of its first national convention in 1910. 

Just what progress has been made and just how well have the 
women of the Auxiliary adhered to their pledge “to participate 
in and contribute to the accomplishment of the aims and pur- 
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Mrs. Louise Werle Williams of Tuckahoe, 
New York, who will lead the Auxiliary as 
its National President 


poses of The American Legion’”’ dur- 
ing this first decade? 

The report of the National Presi 
dent and of the chairmen of the na- 
tional committees which served dur- 
ing her year of office, revealed an 
astounding program of achieve 
ment. During the ten-year period 
since its organization, the Auxiliary 
has more than tripled its member- 
ship. Accredited delegates to the 
number of 726 represented 408,104 
women actively enrolled in the 
more than 7,000 units located in 
every section of the forty-eight 
States, in Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal 
Zone and in several foreign coun 
tries. Those figures were announced 
by Mrs. Alyce J. Gill of San Fran 
cisco, National Membership Com- 
mittee chairman, who reported also 
a substantial growth in forty-five 
of the fifty-one departments, of 
which twenty-nine had exceeded 
the quota set for them in 1931. 

Accomplishments exceeded pro 
portionateiy the growth in numbers. 
Mrs. George W. Kellogg of Kenil- 
worth, Illinois, chairman of the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, 
could assure the assembled dele- 
gates and visitors that, as always, 
the welfare and rehabilitation of 
disabled veterans and the care of 
their families and of the families of 
men who have passed on remained 
the paramount activity of the or- 
ganization. A survey indicated that 
almost a half-million dollars had 
been distributed during the pre- 
vious year by the national organiza- 
tion, the departments and units in 
providing money, necessities and gifts to the disabled and to 
dependent families.. Added to this impressive amount, which 
fails to consider the innumerable hours of personal service by in- 
dividuals, is the $40,000 the Auxiliary has generously contributed 
to the Legion to assist in maintaining its National Rehabilitation 
Committee in Washington—the clearing house for thousands of 
claims and the last resort of the disabled. 

The convention approved recommendations of the committee 
that a ten cents per capita contribution be again made by each 
Auxiliary Department for the purpese of carrying on the rehabil- 
itation work of the departments and the national organization. 
It was recommended also that the Christmas gift program 
through which, last year, 50,000 disabled men were remembered 
at an expenditure of $80,o0o—be continued. 

Child welfare—closely allied to the general subject of rehabil- 
itation—is steadily developing into a major problem for the 
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An especially hearty burst of applause and cheers during the eight-hour parade in Detroit 


usually announced the approach of one of the increasingly numerous Auxiliary units in the 
line of march. Four women’s bands and ten drum corps, nattily attired and perfectly drilled, 
helped 90,000 Legionnaires keep in step 


Auxiliary women, whose sympathetic knowledge and ability in 
this particular field is marked. In her report to the convention, 
Mrs. Hoyal stated: 

“The rapidly increasing number of widows and orphans of 
veterans is intensifying the problem which the Legion and Aux- 
iliary must meet in their child welfare efforts. World War vet- 
erans now are dying at the rate of seventy-six a day in the gov- 
ernment hospitals, and how many are dying outside the hospitals 
we have no definite way of knowing. A large majority of these 
men are married and they leave an average of two children each 
when they are taken by death. Our child welfare program, being 
developed in co-operation with the Legion, 
is expanding steadily in scope and effec- 
tiveness, and is sure to command greater 
efforts for many years to come.” 

The work of the National Child Wel- 
fare Committee in the preceding year had 
been directed by a woman who before the 
convention adjourned was to receive the 
highest honor which the Auxiliary could 


The National President, seated 
center, with her five Divisional 
Vice-Presidents. Left to right, 
standing: Mrs. R. W. Waldrop, 
Mrs. Malcolm Douglas, Mrs. Agnes 
J. Bourisk; seated: Mrs. C. F. 
Snover, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. James 
Morris 


bestow upon one of its members. During 
Mrs. Louise W. Williams’ year as chair- 
man, 59,232 children of veterans had been 
assisted by the Auxiliary and its units, 
and $522,409.79 distributed to alleviate 
their condition. The work apparently 
covers every detail, including as it does 
the holding together of homes, wherever 
feasible, the feeding and clothing of 
mothers and children, the establishing of clinics and medical 
centers, the maintaining of day nurseries near hospitals in which 
veterans are patients. Add to this the continuing efforts toward 
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obtaining work for the wage-earners of the families, the lunches 
which are served to undernourished children, the beds endowed 
in children’s hospitals and rest camps, the thousands of quarts 
of milk furnished, the uncountable pieces of clothing donated, 
and a slight conception of this one phase of the Auxiliary’s un 
ending efforts to assist the out-of-luck veteran and his family 
can be obtained. Full co-operation with established agencies 
interested in the same work has been given. A recommendation 
that $1,000 be contributed to the Paris, France, Unit for continu 
ing its welfare work among the children of American fathers in 
France, after receiving the approval of the National Finance 
Committee, was 
adopted. 

The report of 
what has been ac- 
complished 
merely as a spur to 
the further efforts 
which will be made. 
The education of 
war orphans has 
been considered of 
sufficient impor- 
tance towarrant the 
appointment of a 
special committee 
to build up a work- 
able program. Mrs. 
L. E. Thompson, 
chairman of this 
committee, could 
report that through 
the Legion’s and 
Auxiliary’s efforts, 
twenty States have 
passed laws provid- 
ing aid to war or 
phans desiring ad 
vanced schooling 
Half of this num 
ber enacted bills during the past year. This much-needed legis 
lation in States supplements the compensation from the Govern- 
ment, to which orphans are entitled. (Continued on page 61) 
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She Front Line Moves 


FORWARD 


Ten Thousand Legion Posts Go Into Action Against Unemployment 
and Want in Towns and Cities of Every State 


NE of the tributes which our Allies paid to us during the 
World War was that we didn’t have to wait for blue- 
prints and specifications in battle, that doughboys 
swiftly caught an idea and just as swiftly carried it out. 
American initiative, the French and British called it. It counted 
heavily at Cantigny, Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel and in the Ar- 
gonne. It was that imponderable element which made a lone 
squad, beating its way forward under machine gun fire, effective 
after its company officers had been shot down. 
The month of October saw another great demonstration of 
American initiative. It was given by The American Legion. 
With only the battle orders which the Detroit convention drew 
up—orders which by their very nature had to be general and not 
specific—the ten thousand posts throughout the country began 
organizing in towns and cities the efforts which are going to 
make this winter endurable for unemployed men and women. 
The greatest battle which the Legion has undertaken in its recent 
history started with a barrage. 











After the Detroit convention, National Commander Henry L. 
Stevens, Jr., asked Past National Commander Howard P. Savage 
of Illinois to continue with his work as chairman of the Legion’s 
National Employment Commission. As Mr. Savage began to lay 
the groundwork for the new country-wide campaign, the exten- 
sion of the committee’s work of many months past, he was cheered 
by the reports which came to him from posts everywhere. In 
Indianapolis, Fred G. Condict, director of the publicity division 
at National Headquarters, acting as secretary for Mr. Savage’s 
commission, was checking over ten thousand letters and news- 
paper articles, a large percentage of them telling of plans made by 
posts to carry on job-finding and relief campaigns. Mixed with 
these reports of plans were reports of things already done—jobs 
found, employment bureaus in operation, public work projects 
fostered, the providing of clothing as cold weather set in, the fur- 
nishing of food and shelter to those most desperately in need. 

One and all, the reports proved that posts are doing just what 
the Detroit convention urged—fitting their efforts to the peculiar 
needs of their own communities. 
Obviously, a program for a big-city 
post wouldn’t be the same as one for 
a post in a county seat town of 
a farming State; and a campaign 
devised in California wouldn’t work 
so well in Ohio or Michigan. 

Dan Tallon Post, composed of 
New York City postoffice employes, 
was one of the first posts to report. 
When Post Commander Frank H. 
Ritter made an appeal for contri- 
butions to the Emergency Unem- 
ployment Relief Fund, every one of 
the post’s 1,315 members responded, 
agreeing to give a day’s pay. The 
post also voted to use an additional 
large sum from its treasury, ac- 


President Hoover at the White 
House learns from National 
Commander Henry L. Stevens, 
Jr., and Past National Com- 
mander Ralph T. O’Neil the 
legislative program of The 
American Legion for 1932 


cording to Post Adjutant Charles 
Larsen. 

Department Commander L. Smith 
Dunnack of Maine also reported 
early. He told Chairman Savage that 
his State had completed its own set- 
up almost before the last Maine dele- 
gates had returned from Detroit. 
An employment officer for every 
post, a survey in every community, 
full co-operation with all other or- 
ganizations— Maine was already on 
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the job, Commander Dunnack wrote. A telegram from Califor- 
nia ran a race with the report from Maine, Tuclumne Post report- 
ing it had begun a campaign to provide hundreds of men with jobs 
clearing underbrush from California national forests, a move that 
would prevent future fires. Birmingham (Alabama) Post wired 
it was enlisting the Alabama Department in a campaign for the 
approval by popular vote of a $25,000,000 bond issue for needed 
highways. Marine Corps Post of Los Angeles wrote that it gave 
jobs to fifteen men in two days and had calls for men to fill seven- 
ty-five other places. Fifteen hundred men, representing ninety- 
seven vocations, registered with the post’s service bureau in the 
first forty-eight hours it was open. 

Department Commander Oscar Youngdahl of Minnesota told 
of work started by the 478 posts and 4o1 Auxiliary units of his 
State to harvest thousands of bushels of vegetables and fruits 
which would otherwise go to waste, the food to be stored for dis- 
tribution as needed during the winter. Minnesota Auxiliares 
were starting to can the perishable fruits and vegetables. News- 
papers told of similar efforts in many other States. 

From Lynch, Nebraska, Finn L. Nelson Post reported the be- 
ginning of a campaign to provide work in ending a plague of grass- 
hoppers. Grand Rapids (Michigan) Legionnaires described a 
campaign to stimulate home industries and thus restore hundreds 
to jobs. County Commander Joseph M. Conroy reported the 
Queens County (New York) welfare committee had cared for 
1,500 unemployed men with families and distributed $200,000 of 
its own and public funds, and wel- 
fare committees of other suburban 
areas near New York City were 
equally efficient. Wright Tarbell of 
Codington County (South Dakota) 
Post outlined an unemployment and 
relief survey upon which his post is 
basing its primary activities. A 
similar report came from Ports- 
mouth (Virginia) Post. Albany 
(Georgia) Post sent word it had 
lined up with ten other community 
organizations to provide jobs. 

Legionnaires of Lake County, 
Indiana, proposed to county com- 
missioners the establishment of a 
modified commissary plan for pur- 
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WALK TO 
THE LEFT OF 
THE ROAD 


White-belted boy 
traffic officers shep- 
herd Minnesota 
boys and girls to 
and from school, 
observing the rules 
of The American 
Legion highway 
safety program. 
“Face oncoming 
traffic” is one of 
many precepts all 
the children have 
learned 


chase and distribution of food for the needy, to effect a saving 
of public, funds and at the same time help farmers. In Green 
River, Wyoming; the Legion post called a meeting of all wel- 
fare organizations to devise a united community program. 
Buckeye (Arizona) Post conducted registration of all jobless 
men and joined its efforts with those of a central committee 
in Phoenix. Juneau (Alaska) Post listed 199 persons of its 
city as out of work and proclaimed its confidence they could 
be cared for by a program of making jobs. Val Verde Post of 
Del Rio, Texas, found only twenty-five local men out of work 
but is daily faced with a problem in giving help to a half dozen 
transient service men. 

The American Legion Employment Bureau in Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, provided scores of jobs in placing storm windows and 
doing other household work in its effort to help 1,000 men on its 
list. Platteville (Wisconsin) Post was one of dozens of posts 
providing free fuel for unemployed by acquiring timber land. 
The post in Lockuey, Texas, led in a community movement which 
provided canned food and other supplies for one hundred families. 

At the Wisconsin Department’s 
annual convention, Ernest Lee 
Jahncke, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, advocated the five-day week 
without wage reduction as a suitable 
means of giving jobs to unemployed. 
The American Legion depot in Minot, 
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Upon Mount Greylock, here seen in the distance, is rising a lighthouse of the air, 
memorial of Massachusetts to all her war dead and a beacon for planes flying be- 
tween the West and Boston 


North Dakota, was designated as the city’s official agency for the 
distribution of clothing to the unemployed. Sacramento (Cali- 
fornia) Post began a series of public benefit entertainments to 
raise funds for the unemployed, and Hamilton (Illinois) Post 
adopted the same plan. A large canning company placed its 
plant at the disposal of Eaton (Ohio) Post, and Edgar Thurston 
Post of Fremont, Ohio, also directing com- 
munity canning, called upon all citizens to 
donate cans and fruit jars. Sixty-five repre- 
sentatives of organizations met at Albany, 
New York, under American Legion auspices 
to make plans for aiding the unemployed in a 
large New York district. 

These are random reports, typical of the 
hundreds already received by the Legion’s 
National Employment Commission. They 
belong to the final record which will show 
that the Legion has met the emergency of 
1931 and 1932 as it has met every task it has 
undertaken. 


Santa’s Q. M.C. 


HILE Santa Claus may have his 
G. H. Q. at the North Pole, his P. C. 
for several weeks before last Christmas was a storeroom at Bis- 
marck, North Dakota, with sixty members of Lloyd Spetz Post 
composing his supply corps. With the aid of other posts all 
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through Western North Dakota, the Bismarck Legionnaires as- 
sembled old toys. With hammers, saws and paint brushes they 
made these like new. At Christmas time, with the help of Boy 
Scouts and the Red Cross, they placed the toys in homes which 
otherwise might have known no visit from Santa Claus. As with 
the toys, so also with food and things to wear. 


Mount Greylock’s New Glory 
URROUNDED by lesser peaks, Mount 


Greylock rises 3,505 feet above sea level in the 
Berkshires of Massachusetts, the highest point 
in the three southern New England States 
Beautiful in summer greenery and majestic when 
covered with snow, Greylock has inspired every 
generation of New Englanders. Henry Hudson 
sighted it when he sailed the Ha/f Moon up the 
river which bears his name. George Washing- 
ton remarked upon its beauty when he passed 
its base. Thousands of tourists yearly climb the 
nine-mile road leading to the summit, glorying 
in the rugged slopes and distant views. 

Soon old Mount Greylock will have a new 
glory. Upon its crest is rising a lighthouse of 
the air, a memorial to the Massachusetts dead of 
all wars and a beacon to planes flying between the West and Bos- 
ton. A ten-foot ball of light will crown the 93-foot monument 
which is being erected under the guidance of a commission com- 
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posed of William H. Eaton of Pittsfield, one of 
the organizers of Pittsfield Post; Claude M. 
Fuess of Andover, an organizer of Andover Post a 
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and eight years Department Historian, and Wil- —-@E—F 
liam M. Sperry of North Adams, chairman of 4 

the Mount Greylock State Reservation Com- “9 ” 
mittee. The secretary of the commission is STS 
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Wendell D. Howie, a member of Crosscup- 
Pishon Post of Boston. The State has appropri- 
ated $200,000 for the memorial. 
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Community Bathtub 
EVERAL score years ago Hampton, Iowa, like the rest of the 
country had proper reverence for an institution known as the 
Saturday night bath. Bathing was like going to church—a once- 
a-week event, observed with ritualistic zeal. Not so today! The 
good folk of Hampton are not only daily devotees of the porcelain 
bathtub but, thanks to Fae Stine Post of The American Legion, 
they have a habit of plunging into water in odd moments on any 
hot day. Since Fae Stine Post gave its town a $20,000 bathtub, 
a modern concrete swimming pool, Hampton has become very 
informally aquatic. 

The swimming pool was authorized by voters of the town who 
approved a bond issue after the post had campaigned in favor of 
it. The pool is 244 feet by 140 feet and has a maximum depth 
of nine feet. In twelve days at the end of June 6,865 persons 
used the pool. Many of them came from neighboring towns. 


The Legion at Camp Perry 


O MUCH room is needed in this issue for chronicling what 
was seen and done at the Detroit convention that we have 
had to hold out, for use later, a superlative article on the Legion’s 
part in the National Rifle Matches at Camp Perry, Ohio. Frank 
J. Schneller, Past Commander of the Wisconsin Department and 
National Director of Marksmanship, writes us that Camp Perry 
this year proved what he has been telling us all along, that every 
other Legionnaire is a Daniel Boone. Well, Captain John H. 
Craige of the Marine Corps, who went to Camp Perry to write 
about the shooting, returned almost as enthusiastic as Mr. 
Schneller himself. 

Just to give an idea of what Captain Craige has written, we'll 
pass along now a few facts gleaned from Mr. Schneller. First of 
all, more than three hundred Legionnaires took part in the indi- 
vidual and team matches at Camp Perry. Thirty-five Legion 
departments were represented. The biggest thrill, Legionally 
speaking, came when the Legion National Rifle Team won the 
A. E. F. Rumanian Trophy, a cup donated for annual competition 
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by the King of Rumania. 

In the National Rifle Team 

Match, the Legion team 

finished eleventh in a field 

of 113 teams. Another big feature was the shooting of the Fidac 
Match. The score the Legionnaires made is being compared, 
as this is written, with scores made by teams of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium and other former allies in their home 
countries. Legionnaire R. J. Nowka won the Police Pistol 
Match, and the Legion National Pistol Team won tenth place in 
competition with the best pistol shots of the country. 

Captain Craige has pre-eminently given a picture of all the 
matches. If you have never attended the matches, you have no 
idea how big and dramatic is the affair held each year on the shore 
of Lake Erie. There were twenty thousand entries and Camp 
Perry buzzed and throbbed night and day just like the old can- 
tonments in the war days. 





E verything About Legislation 


HE Monthly .has often been asked why it does not publish 

regularly the regulations of the Veterans Bureau and more 
material on legislation affecting service men. The answer is 
that much of this material is so highly technical as not to interest 
average readers and the Legion has other channels for making it 
known to Legionnaires. We are reminded of this by the publica- 
tion of a new Manual for Post Service Officers by the National 
Rehabilitation Committee, a copy of which is being furnished to 
every post. There is no rea- 
son why any Legionnaire 
should not be able to obtain 
through his post’s service 
officer information on any of 
the major subjects of the 
Government’s dealings with 
the veteran. The Monthly, 
of 


A pioneer of the prolonged 
emergency — Williamson 
(New York) Post assem- 
bled two carloads of vege- 
tables and clothing for suf- 
ferers in another State 
where need was greatest 


(Continued on page 71) 
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An After-the-Armistice Tourist Claims To Have Been 
Billeted in Buckingham Palace. Any Questions? 


HILE we agree that war—like 
politics — produces not only 
strange bedfellows but strange 
beds and bedrooms, yet we hesi- 
tate to accept without question a claim ad- 
vanced by Richard A. Ward, member of Wil- 
lard A. Balcom Post of the Bronx, New York 
City, in this letter to the Company Clerk: 

“There has always been a certain amount of 
doubt among my friends and even in my family 
as to where I slept during my first night in 
London, England, while on leave. In the 
A. E. F. there were a great many Irish and they 
were all anxious to make a trip to the old home- 
land, but orders prevented such journeys until 
after the Armistice. 

“TI was granted a furlough on November 16, 
1918, and arrived in Charing Cross Station in 
London that same night. In our party were 
Americans, Irish, Scotch, English and Austra- 
lians. From the A. E. F. there were 72 men 
and this was the first leave party to reach the 
United Kingdom. With me was Earl Butler 
of my company, Company D, 108th Infantry, 
27th Division. He is now in the fire department in Buffalo, New 
York, and while I haven’t seen or heard from him since our dis- 
charge, I know he will bear me out in what I say. 

“Reaching London, we were taken care of by the Y. M. C. A. 
at a hotel where our supper was served and that night—now get 
this—we slept in Buckingham Palace. The particular building 
that was used as a dormitory was the grandest thing I ever looked 
at. We had to sign a register that night, and it was the first real 
bed I slept in since I had left home. 


With food and candy and toys added to gifts of 

clothes, five hundred French orphans declared 

the party given on the U. S. S. Bridge at Brest, 
France, in 1918, a huge success 





“Now here’s the point: If anyone who reads 
this happened to be a member of that lucky 
group of tourists, just write to the Company 
Clerk and you can join me in the last laugh. If 
people won’t believe, I won’t worry because I 
got home alive and without a scratch. I am 
writing to see how many ex-A. E. F-.ers can say, 
‘Yes, I remember that famous billet.’ ” 


INCE we're a native of the Show-Me State, 

we thought it worth while to do a little in- 
vestigating and enlisted the aid of Franklin S. 
Edmonds of Philadelphia, who was head of the 
Legal and Soldiers Leave Departments of the 
Y. M. C. A. in the A. E. F. and who, you may 
recall, contributed to this department some 
months ago. Mr. Edmonds sent the copy of 
the letter from Ward which had been submitted 
to him, to Mrs. Robert G. Mead of New York 
City, who had charge of the women’s work of 
the Y. M. C. A., A. E. F., and in turn the letter 
reached Robert L. Ewing, who served as Chief 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A. in London. Let us 
read Mr. Ewing’s comment: 

“T have your letter with reference to the facts regarding Mr. 
Richard A. Ward’s possible stay in Buckingham Palace during 
the war. First of all I may say that I am positive the American 
Y. M. C. A. had no arrangements whereby such a thing could 
have been possible. Of course, during the war our English 
friends were very anxious to do things for the American boys, 
and sometimes arrangements were made directly with the local 
secretaries without the knowledge of the National Office and with 
out any permanent arrangement for continuance of the service 
rendered. I would not say it was impossibie that an American 
soldier or a group of American soldiers was entertained in some 
part of Buckingham Palace in some way, but I think it is rather 
unlikely. 

“T am inclined to think, however, that the correct explanation 
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The little village of Mouthe, France, on the Swiss border, hummed during 1918 with 


the activities of the 27th Company, 20th Engineers, Forestry. 


The sawmill pic- 


tured was one of 107 similar mills operated by American troops in France 


may be in the following: The British Y. M. C. A. was given the 
use of the Riding School Hall, used in times of peace by the royal 
family. They adapted it for use as a hut, chiefly if not altogether 
for the purposes of sleeping. I saw this center of activity myself 
and I remember Sir Arthur Yapp telling me and some other 
friends whom he was showing around that he thought we Amer- 
icans would like to see the place because Americans appreciated 
any touch with royalty or royal institutions. 

“Tt is altogether possible that a group of American soldiers 
arriving in London would be taken to this place, because the huts 
of the Y. M. C. A., whether British, American, Canadian, or what 
not, were open to men of the Allied forces alike. 
We had thousands who were not Americans in our 
huts and they had a good many of our boys in their 
huts frequently. This ‘hut’ was quite comfortable 
and the building, of course, a substantial one, and 
to a soldier coming from active service would seem, 
I suspect, rather palatial. The architecture and 
other appointments of the building would be fine, 
and the bed, though doubtless of the ordinary sort 
found in Y huts, would in this setting seem probably 
unusually restful. 

“Buckingham Palace, of course, is a term applied 
to the entire complement of buildings, although 
strictly speaking it should be applied only to the 
residential portion. If Mr. Ward was entertained 
in this riding school, he is justified in saying that he 
slept a night in Buckingham Palace, if you con- 
sider the term in its broader meaning—but not, 
if considered in the more restricted and accepted meaning. 

“There was a period during the war when the housing facilities 
in London were tremendously short and it is a likely fact that 
literally hundreds, and I suspect thousands, of soldiers walked 
the streets because of no place to sleep . . . I know that often in our 
places not only was every bed taken but men were sleeping on bil- 
liard tables, couches and even on the floor, to the utmost capacity of 
our huts. I remember learning of one church that opened its audi- 
torium in order that soldiers might come in and lie down on 
the benches. 

“Under such conditions, it isn’t beyond a possibility that some 
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official in Buckingham Palace may have for a brief period used 
some part of the palace as a refuge . . .” 

Mr. Ewing promises to extend his investigation by communi- 
cating with Miss Esther Boyd Bowers, who at the time of the 
Armistice took up the work of Lady Ward, who was in charge of 
the women’s work in London during most ofthewar. Any veterans 
who enjoyed the hospitality of Buckingham Palace with Legion- 
naire Ward are not only invited, but urged, to register their claims 


ERE gobs very much a part of the late-lamented war? 
After we called the hand of one or two complaining that 
we were showing partiality to the sol- 
diers, by reminding them that we could 
use only such contributions as were sent 
to us—you probably noticed that sev- 
eral ex-sailors got busy and produced 
interesting stories and pictures. 

And here we have another Navy 
contributor—Richard E. Small of Vaux 
Hall, New Jersey, who refers to his 
former ship, the U. S. S. Bridge, as the 
Old Beef Wagon. Small sent us the 
picture of the French youngsters aboard 
the Bridge, shown on the opposite page, 
and tells this most interesting story of 
unofficial activities on a ship: 

“T am wondering after reading the 
Monthly each month if you would care 
to print something to show the boys 
that the Navy did its share of good charitable work during the 
war. The enclosed picture was taken during a party in honor of 
French war orphans in Brest, France. 

“Our ship, the U. S. S. Bridge, made a trip to Brest with a cargo 
of supplies in 1917, and on the way back to the States, our good 
natured boatswain, Mr. Hopkins, suggested we try to see if we 
couldn’t throw a party for the orphans we had seen in that 
French town. Each man on board the ship donated a dollar and 
we also had some money from the canteen fund. When we hit 
New York City, a committee went ashore and bought dolls for 
the girls and toy horses for the boys, and we made an appeal 
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around New York and Brooklyn for children’s cast-off shoes, 
coats, jackets and dresses. 

“When we reached Brest on our second trip, in February, 1918, 
the motor sailors went ashore and brought boatload after boat- 
load of French war orphans out to the ship—there were about 
five hundred of them. As each child came up the gang a small 
American flag was presented. The more poorly dressed were 
taken below decks and warmly outfitted from our supply of 
clothes and shoes. 

“We had mess 
tables set up and 
had bread, butter, 
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“Of all the sawmills in France—107 in number—ours was 


one of the record-cutting mills. The mill was operated by about 
300 men under command of Captain O. B. Martin. Lumber was 
shipped on a narrow-gauge railroad to Pontaillier, where it was 
transferred to standard-gauge cars for distribution. 

“T am now head saw-filer for the J. R. Buckwalter Lumber 
Company of Union, Mississippi, and would like to hear from the 
boys who served with me in Mouthe.” 


RIOR to 1917, anyone who 
could offhand mention the 
fact that he had been “abroad” 
was a notable and envied person 










cake, ice cream, pe NAVY ARMED TRANSPORT - 

candy, fruit and E-Rloom Ses. in most communities. But the 
cocoa to serve and Comte ae: No. 1. war changed all that. Two mil- 
it did a _ fellow’s \ lion young Americans unex- 
heart good to see TROOP Located ou E “Amidelitp * pectedly found themselves bound 
those poor young- “i v on a trip to Europe and those 
sters dive in and I] I E T N2 we’ 348 . fortunate enough to return could 
eat and eat. I no- Bunk Pn: join those who formerly boasted 

" of having crossed the seas. 





ticed particularly 


, E-Room Sec. No. 1 


Why bring up the subject of 






that the first thing Latrines and Wash- 2 
they grabbed was room in Compartment 
our pure wheat Abandon Ship M B-Deck 

: hi . ip Muster- , Almost two hundred thou- 
beens wee they ing Station No! Atocated Port Side sand A. E. F. tourists held 
ate Eke enke. After (Read orders on ‘ther bide) tickets like this for passage 








the children had 
plenty of food, they 
were lined up and 
each given a toy, 
a half-pound box 
of candy, fruit, and 






Your Life malts Upon Thefe. 
DONT! DON'T! DO 7 ; 





on the queen of the Trans- 
port Fleet. Restrictions on 
this liner now are not so 
drastic as those shown on 
the reverse side of the ticket 


five francs. They ss 
sang for us. With DON’T Touch Air Ports or Water Tight Doors. “’, how some of us were carried 
cries of ‘Vive l’Am- DON’T Touch Life Boat and Life Raft Lashings across? We, for instance, trav- 


érique,’ they were 
safely escorted 
ashore. 

“You see part 
of the Legion’s 
work is child wel- 
fare now, but we 
were doing ours 


then also.” 









DON’T Throw a single thing overt dard. 
course to enemy U-Boats. ' 


DON’T Spit on any decks-it sprea 


EW people 

realize the im- 
portance of engineer troops in a war—and that statement in- 
cludes plenty of men who served in other branches of service. 
Roughly summarized, under the head of military engineering are 
classed such widely-diversified activities as water supply, camou- 
flage, electrical-mechanical services, searchlight service, sound 
and flash ranging, map-making and reproduction, bridging, light 
railways, road and quarry, and a half-dozen other varieties of 
work. 

Tucked away in various widely-scattered forests of France 
were the Forestry Engineers—the men who without a fanfare of 
trumpets accomplished vitally essential work toward the winning 
of the war. Starting with a nucleus of one regiment of forestry 
engineers consisting of two battalions of three companies each 
the 2oth Engineers (Forestry), by absorbing other organized 
units of engineer service companies, soon became the largest regi- 
ment of troops in the entire Army—18,000 officers and men. 

Legionnaire D. D. Nicholson of Union, Mississippi, a 
veteran of the 27th Company, 20th Engineers, has per- 
mitted us to show the picture on page 47 of the sawmill 
operated by his outfit in the little village of Mouthe, De- 
partment of Doubs, France. This town was in the Vosges 
Mountains, just at the border of Switzerland. His letter 
tells us: 

“Our mill cut spruce, pine, railroad ties and timber of 
all sizes, and even wood for field stoves. The mill ran day 
and night until the Armistice was signed, and I mean to 
say it was all work and no play. 
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DON’T Smoke or make a light of any kind ow decks after sunset. j 
 diseasé: ; 


DON’T Allow any otHer army man ‘to break these les. 
once and turn him over t¢ _ hearest army officer. 


Don’t lose this nome? cerry it with you. 


eled in the hold of an old British 
freighter, H. M. S. Pyrrhus. 
But we were more than recom- 
pensed when we found that we 
were scheduled to be among the 
12,000 passengers aboard the 
huge ex-German liner Vaterland, 
rechristened the Leviathan when 
taken over by our Government, 
for the return trip. 

And we are only one of 192,753 
passengers who were similarly 
carried on that same huge ship during the war. Another was 
Legionnaire William A. Simpson of Atchison, Kansas, who lets us 
reproduce a photostat of the obverse and reverse sides of the par- 
ticular ticket entitling him to a bunk on the Levi. Simpson reports: 

“This ticket was used on the eastbound trip, sailing from 
Hoboken, New Jersey, September 29, 1918. I was assigned for the 
trip across to Company G, 57th Pioneer Infantry. I had been 
in Company C, 326th Field Signal Battalion, at Camp Wadsworth, 
South Carolina, but was in the hospital when my outfit left. 

“After arrival in France, I served with seventeen different 
organizations, the longest period being in Sales Commissary Unit 
No. 60 at the officers’ C. & E. Commissary at Le Mans, France.”’ 


It would surely reveal qur 


‘Stop him at 









NNOUNCEMENTS of reunions and of other activities of 
veterans’ organizations will be listed in this department 
provided information regarding them is sent to the Company 
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Clerk at least six weeks before the month | 
in which the activity is scheduled. Infor- 
mation regarding the following may be} 
obtained from the men whose names wel 
given: 


Tuirp Div.—The Society of the Third Division 
desires to obtain the name, address and outfit of all 
Third Division veterans. All whosend names toG. B 
Dubois, 1239-30th st., N. W., Washington, D. C., will | 
receive a copy of The Watch on the Rhine. | 

30TH Div.—Pictures, reports and stories of divi- | 
sion’s activities are wanted by E. A. Murphy, 
- Ark., who is compiling outfit’s history. | 

71H Div. Assoc.—The Memoirs of General Alezx- | 
onthe are available for distribution. Four dollars. 
Proceeds will benefit association. Harry Robinson, 
secy., 28 E. 39th st., New York City. 

137TH Inr., Co. L, 35TH Div.—Sixth annual re- | 
union, American Legion Clubrooms, Emporia, Kans., | 


Jan. 1, 1932. Roy Wilford Riegle, secy., Emporia. 
364TH Inr., Co. —Second reunion to be held in 
Los Angeles, "Calif., May 7, 1932. Former members | 


report to Loren A. Butts, 416 City Hall, Los Angeles | 
306TH M. G. Bn., Co. A, 77TH Div.—To complete | 
roster, former members report to : A L. Newcome, 
100-57 210th st., Bellaire, L. I 
PIONEER INFANTRY OFFICERS ia 
tion meeting and first reunion will be held at Jamen- | 
town, N. Y. , during summer of 1932. All Pioneer Inf. 
officers invited. Those interested are requested to re- | 
port to E. B. Briggs, actg. adjt., The Jamestown 
| 
| 


—Organiza- 


Journal, Jamestown, N. Y. 
6ist F. A., Brry. F.—Annual banquet at Savan- 
nah, Ga., Feb. 22. P. 1 East Gordon st., 
Savannah. 
1487 F. A., Brry. E.—To complete roster, which 
will be distributed, all former members report to R. 8. 
Mentzer, 411 Hynds bide. Cheyenne, Wyo. 

49rn Arrt., C. _—Proposed reunion. Former 
members write to Edgar C. Hanford, Daily News, 
Springfield, Ohio. 

60TH Enors. (Ry. Operation)—Former members 
interested in proposed reunion during 1932, report to 
Lisle H. Foord, 3318 E. Flower st., Huntington Park, 
Calif. 

Tank Corps Vets. Assoc.—Association organized | 
at Detroit during Legion convention. The thirteen | 
thousand former Tank Corpsmen are requested to re- 
port to obtain information regarding association and | 
proposed reunion in Portland, Oregon, next fall, dur- 
ing 1932 national convention of Legion. N. Salowich, | 
natl. comdr., 1401 Barlum Tower, Detroit, or C. L. 
Lewellen, nati. secy., 4865 Newport av., Detroit. 

Q. M. C., G. H. Q., Chaumont, France—Former | 
members interested in proposed reunion report to 

lsa C. Howard, ex-post quartermaster, West Point, 
N. Y. 

13Tn Aero Sqprn.—First reunion held in Oregon 
last Aug. Former members interested in proposed re- 
union next year, report to E. B. Smith, P. O. Box 154, 
Los Banos, Calif. 

2007TH-201st (LaTER 496-497TH) AERO SqpRNs.— 
Former members are asked to send addresses to 
Frank D. Van Valkenburg, Oyster Bay, L. I., New 
York, to complete roster. Please also send names and 
addresses of other members whose whereabouts you 
know. 

826Tx Aero Sqprn. VeTs.—Second annual reunion 
recently in New York City was well attended. Third 
annual reunion to be held Lincoln Hotel, New York 
G ity Oct. 1-2, ~ J. D. Shaptaugh, 109-°9 200th 

, Hollis, em & @ 

x = Scr. Co.—Former members who served in 
Madison Barracks, N. Y., and in A. E. F., interested 
in reunion, write Harry Feldman, 4151 W. Girard av., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ams. Co. 321, 8ist Div.—Former members inter- 
ested in brief history of outfit, written in verse, can 
obtain same without cost from Chas. H. White, P. O. 
Box 745, Greensboro, N. C. 

U. 8. S. Arkansas—Former members of crew inter- 
YY in proposed reunion, write to Harold U. Osgood, 

Cheval av., Salem, Mass. 

U. 8. 8. Bridge—F ormer crew interested in pro- 
posed letter reunion, address O. W. Middleton, 206 
W. Park st., Butte, Mont 

U.S. 8. Connecticut—Proposed reunion. Former 
officers and crew address F. N. Knight, 223 Columbia 
av., Metuchen, N. J. 


A. Barr, 


HILE we are unable to conduct a 

general missing persons column, we 
stand ready to assist in locating men 
whose statements are required in support 
of various claims. Queries and responses 
should be directed to the Legion’s Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Committee, 600 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. The! 
committee wants information in the fol- 
lowing cases: 





8ist Co., U. 8. M. C._—Former members, including 
Cpls. | 


Lt. Youne, Sat. Booram, Sgt. WHOLLey, 
DAVIDSON and WituiaMs, Pvyts. Bupa, MESTER and 
Comps, Ist Cook Mike WINanpy, and Hosp. Corps- 
man William Newsart, who recall rheumatism suf- 
fered by Earl L. Worruineron while on hike to 
Germany following Armistice. 
ase Hosp., Camp Dix, N. 
Corps, Sgt. Kei, Miss 


DECEMBER, 


J.—Lt. Giosvus, Med. 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Tue biggest thing about your tele- 
phone is the spirit of the hundreds 
of thousands of people who make 
up the Bell System. No matter 
what their particular jobs may be, 
they are first of all telephone men 
and women. 

The loyalty of these people to 
the ideals of their work is reflected 
in every phase of your telephone 
service. It shows in the increasing 
speed with which your local and 
long distance calls are completed. 
It shows in the greater accuracy 
with which they are handled. It 
shows in the wider and more con- 
venient facilities which are placed 
at your command—extension tele- 
phones, intercommunicating sys- 
tems for home and office, small and 
large switchboards, teletypewriters 
and rany others. 


Because of this spirit, your needs 
for fast, complete and inexpensive 
telephone service are more fully 
met each year. Men and women of 
the Bell System are constantly ex- 
plaining the varied telephone ser- 
vices to more and more users. They 
prepare the way for the new plant 
and equipment put at your disposal 
every year. Through their efforts, 
you receive better and wider service 
at a cost made possible only by 
an organization of this character. 

Although it does not appear on 
the balance sheet, the greatest 
asset of the Bell System lies in 
the skill, energy and purpose of 
the people who carry on its work. 
Every time you telephone, you 
get the advantage of this—in 
better and better service at the 
lowest possible cost. 








* AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY * 





WANT 2:83242¥ 


STEADY WORK—NO LAYOFFS—PAID 
VACATIONS 


Your Honorable Discharge Entitles 


You to Special Preference 


Common Education Sufficient 






/ Address 


Ex-Service Men Get 


Preference 


Railway Postal Clerks Mail Carriers 
Po e Clerks Immigrant Inspectors 
Customs Inspectors 


$i4{ to $275 MONTH 


Mail Coupon Before You Lose It 

’ FRANKLIN SESTITUTE, Dept. Ki93 

i Rochester, N. Y. 

r] Sirs: Rush to me without 7 oe -copy of 32-page book. 

4 “How to Get U. 8. Government Jobs,"’ with list of 
“yo obtainable, and full particulars telling how to 

te t them. Tell me all about preference to Ex-Service Men. 

4 Name 
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he began the long march into the Gold 
Hills toward his own house. 

The house of Yung Low was a nonde- 
script structure built of poles and plank 
and coal-oil tins. Three walls of it and the 
roof had been built by Yung Low. The 
south side of a brick vault that had held 
the treasures of Brandy Valley served as 
the fourth side of the house. The brick 
vault, laid up with good lime mortar, was 
structurally better than it had been in the 
days of the gold rush. Yung Low had 
punched a hole through the brick wall, and 
he used the vault as his storage room. No 
light came into it save from a half-inch 
crack between two iron doors. The doors 
were barred on the inside by three rusty 
bolts. On their outer surface the doors 
were painted green, and this paint had 
lasted through the storms of seventy years. 
In Yung Low’s cabin a heavy pine chest 
set against the opening that led into the 
old vault, and no roving bear could get at 
Yung Low’s food supply. 

Approaching his little lonely kingdom, 
Yung Low saw a row of ancient almond 
trees serrated against the southern sky. 
Nearing them, he became aware of the 
faint perfume of their first blossoms. 
“Springtime once more is born.” Fatigue 
seemed to leave his tired body. ‘Hola! 
This is good!” he said, lighting a small fire 
on his cooking hearth. In the dim light of 
the little fire and the 
thin flame of a wick 
that lay coiled in an 
earthen dish of oil, he 
drank his tea and 


—— 


Look - See 


(Continued from page 11) 


from him, young Frank Cassidy thought 
about his girl and watched the steam. On 
the tail end a Pullman whipped around the 
curves. In the drawing-room of the Pull- 
man four men played poker for higher 
stakes than they could afford on their 
salaries as special agents. 

On the easy curve below Dutch Flat op- 
posite Hoy Bo’s hut at the edge of China- 
town, Uncle Jim heard a yell from young 
Frank Cassidy, who was riding the inside 
rail of the curve. Uncle Jim took his or- 
ders. He slammed her into the big notch 
and jumped, with young Cassidy piling out 
on top of him. The locomotive’s drivers 
hit the ties where a section of rail was out. 
It wallowed to the left and took three cars 
with it down the bank toward Chinatown. 

In his hut Hoy Bo, awakened by the 
crash, blinked his eyes. ‘Train wreck!” 
he said. Then to his ears came the sound 
of three heavy explosions. 

“Dynamite!” Hoy Bo chattered, bur- 
rowing deeper under his ragged quilts. 

In the drawing-room on the tail end of 
the Pullman, two of the poker players were 
dead. The train conductor and the brake- 
man and the other pair of poker players lay 
wedged in the narrow doorway of the 
drawing-room. They had leaped for this 
doorway through a blast of flame that had 
bloomed when a ten-inch section of three- 
inch pipe crashed through a window of the 
























found it good. He 


4 
WATCH AND | yan 
CLOCK REPAIRING | AG | 





considered for a mo- 
ment the project of 
igniting a charcoal fire 


YO 














in a brazier that he 
had made froma wire- 





bound coal-oil tin. 
Then, abandoning 
this, he elected in- 


stead to spread an 





additional sheepskin 
robe over his couch. 
“Hola! Springtime is 


here, and with it 
warmth and life!’”’ 
He heard in the 


stillness of the hills 
the singing fountain 
whose waters tinkled 
into the pool near the 
door of his hut. “Ay, this is happiness,” 
he reflected, and then he was asleep. 


I 


Clanking up the hill from Colfax, a six- 
car silk train beating the Limited’s sched- 
ule hit the hill below Dutch Fiat at fifty 
miles an hour. Up front, on the right-hand 
side, Uncle Jim Daniels was taking the 
jolts and cursing his liver. Across the deck 
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“Don’t turn it off, my dear—wait 
till they give us the correct time” 


room. The first bomb had been loaded 
with dynamite and slugs of iron cut from a 
half-inch rod. The two explosions that 
followed ripped the side out of the draw- 
ing-room of the Pullman. 

After five minutes of terror, Hoy Bo 
stuck his head out from beneath the ragged 
covers of his bed. He heard a man moan- 
ing. The more distant voice of young 
Frank Cassidy pleaded with Uncle Jim 
Daniels, entreating him to wake up. Then 










Hoy Bo heard two men breaking through 
the brush that fringed the trail leading past 
his hut. Over and over, in a monotone, one 
of these men was repeating an order to his 
companion. “Hurry up! Hurry up! 
Hurry up!” 

Hoy Bo fumbled around under the 
ragged quilts beneath his head until his 
fingers found a round tin box. From this 
box he extracted three pills of good black 
opium. He thrust these pills between his 
chattering teeth and swallowed them. He 
was asleep in three minutes, and there- 
after for fifty hours, in a jade cavern on the 
west shore of a moonlit lake, he escaped the 
stress of life. 

Enjoying a sweeter sleep than Hoy Bo, 
in his hut against the brick wall of the old 
vault in Brandy Valley, Yung Low was 
awakened an hour before sunrise by the 
sheriff of Nevada County. The sheriff had 
five men with him and the posse was travel- 
ing fast. ‘See eprybody any time,” Yung 
Low stated in answer to the sherifi’s first 
question. “Nobody come here just now.” 
Then on the strength of a twenty-year 
friendship with the sheriff, he asked two 
questions of his own. “Who you likee 
ketchem? Why you look-see?” 

“Somebody stopped a silk train at 
Dutch Flat. Three-four men dead.” 

“Nobody likee silk.” 

“Nobody likee silk,” the sheriff agreed. 
“Government bank 
send big money New 
York in one car on 
silk train.” 

Yung Low’s eyes 
betrayed his interest 
in this information. 
“Bad man ketchem 
money?” he asked. 

The sheriff nodded. 
“Ketchem all mon- 
ey,’ he informed 
Yung Low. ‘‘Big 
money. Maybe two 
million dollars.” 

“All same moom 
pitchee. One time I 
see.” Then, “You 
likee eat? Better you 
eat lilly bit, sleep lilly 
bit, ketchem bad man 
more better.” 

The sheriff of Ne- 
vada County scowled 
at the suggested pro- 
gram and gave an order to his crew. “Let’s 
go!”’ he said to his men. And Yung Low 
was alone again in his peaceful kingdom. 

An hour after the sheriff left, a trio of 
trouble-shooters, hunting a phone bug in a 
service wire that paralleled a power line, 
stopped at Yung Low’s place long enough 
to boil a pot of coffee. 

“Big train wreck last night,” Yung Low 
offered, trying to be affable. 

“Yeah—gimme more coffee,” one of the 
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three linemen returned, and that ended | 
that. 

“Bad boy,” Yung Low reflected, when | 
the trio had left. “All time lock up | 
mouth.” He went ahead with the business 
of preparing his own breakfast. Before it 
was ready the third visitors of the morning 
appeared, approaching from Grass Valley. | 

Yung Low, busy over his outdoor break- | 
fast fire, blinked at the sunrise and at the 
newcomers. ‘Too many | somebody come 
here. All same big city,” he muttered in 
pidgin. The mountains were becoming 
crowded. In spite of his slight resentment 
at the recurrent interruptions of his day, | 
Yung Low greeted the strangers with pleas- | 
ing kindliness. “How you, boy?” he said | 
to the first man. 

The two strangers were young men, and 
their reply to Yung Low’s question was 
anticipated by the old Chinaman. “We’re 
mighty hungry,”’ the first young man an- 
nounced. ‘What you got for breakfast?” 

“Lilly bit eprything. Maybe you no 
likee.” 

The second youngster smiled. ‘We likee 
anything you got. We Stanford students 
studying geology—you know, rocks, and 
we're mighty hungry.” 

A few minutes later Yung Low served 
them with steak and coffee, and dry, hot | 
rice from the rice kettle. 

“Go head now. Eat plenty.” 

One of the youngsters smiled. ‘This is a 
swell breakfast. All we need is a glass of 
orange juice and a newspaper, and it 
would be Palace Hotel service.” 

“More better no newspaper fo’ break- 
fuss. Too much think something in head | 
makes stomach sick.” 

Yung Low’s short, red-headed guest, 
with his mouth full of venison, nodded in 
affable agreement. A moment later, ar- 
ticulate, “You never get any news up here. | 
It must be peaceful as a graveyard.” 

Yung Low looked thoughtful. ‘“Some- 
time man come tell me eprything all same 
newspaper. You savvy train wreck last 
night?” 

The tall youngster looked quickly at 
Yung Low. “Train wreck! Where was 
there a train wreck?” 

“Dutch Flat Chinatown. 
wreck train, kill three-four men, 
large money.” 

“Where'd you hear this?” 

“Two-three my friend come Grass Val- 
ley last night, white man look-see ketchem 
bad man. He tell me.” Yung Low 
beamed. “No got any newspaper, allee 
time savvy lilly bit eprything . . . You 
likee more coffee?” 

The two youngsters drank more coffee. 











Somebody 
steal 


One of them said, “I’m mighty tired. 
We'd better lay in a while.” 
The other looked at Yung Low. “We'd 


like to sleep here now for a while.” 

Yung Low, sensing the fatigue that lay 
upon his guests, waved a royal gesture to- 
ward his domicile. ‘You likee sleep inside, 
no fly eat you. Maybe very good place 
sleep in old brick house. Nobody wake 
you up. Sleep lilly bit very good.” 








“That’s a swell (Continued on page 52) 
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Slice of Beefsteak 60¢ 


(in most restaurants) 
Approximately 185 calories 


Bag of PLANTERS Peanuts 


Sf 


Approximately 208 calories 


Talk about your gilt-edge invest- 
ments! Your nickel surely pays 
dividends when you invest in a 
bag of PLANTERS Peanuts. 
You’ll find more energy-giving 
calories for your nickel than in 
the steak that costs 60c in most 


Condensed nutrition—small bulk, producing energy in- 
stead of fat— PLANTERS Peanuts. . 
Peanut’’ on the familiar glassine bag. 5c everywhere. 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


restaurants. 
big, plump peanuts. 
tasted such flavor. That’s because 
PLANTERS uses only the choicest 
Virginia Peanuts 
them in PLANTERS own irimi- 
table way. 
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in Your Flashlight 


HAT do you want most in a flashlight 

battery? First of all, you want a bat- 
tery that will furnish power... at any 
moment ... regardless of atmospheric 
conditions: rain, snow, sleet, heat, and 
extremes in temperature. Burgess Flash- 
light Batteries v 'l furnish you power... 
strong and dependable power... in any 
climate on earth. 

You want a battery that will last longer. 
Burgess Flashlight Batteries will last 
longer, for their power is guarded . . . 
when not in use... by Chrome. Chrome 
is a preservative, and its use in battery con- 
struction is a patented feature of Burgess 
Batteries. 

You want a battery that will make your 
flashlight a better flashlight. That is exactly 
the type of battery that you get when you 
buy Burgess Flashlight Batteries. They add 
more power, more dependability and more 
uniformity to the lighting powers of your 
flashlight. 

These batteries offer you maximum value, 
maximum sefvice and maximum economy 

. in any flashlight case. Your flashlight 
case, for example... for these batteries 
fit any flashlight case. If flashlight batteries 
could be candled, like eggs, you'd insist 
upon getting Burgess. Make no mistake 
about that! Demand these batteries and 
insist upon getting them. You'll recognize 
them by their black and white stripes. The 
Uni-Cel batteries are a dime apiece. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 
Electric and Acoustic Products 


General Sales Office: CHICAGO 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Kansas City 
Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles 


In Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


; 
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BURGESS! 
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idea,” the youthful, smiling red-head 
agreed. 

“Tron door very old. He no open long 
time. You come in this way. I makee 
small door in brick house.” 

Yung Low led the way into his cabin. 
He dragged the heavy pine chest away 
from the opening in the brick wall that led 
into the old vault. 

“Allee time keep some meat in here,” he 
explained when the young men’s eyes had 
widened in the obscurity of the room. 
“Summertime cool, nobody ketchem meat. 
No fly in here. I make you bed.” 

The old Chinaman dragged four sheep- 
skin robes through the doorway of the 
vault that opened into his hut. ‘“Makee 
very good bed. Sheepskin very warm.” 

Yawning, “Don’t let anybody wake us 
up for a while,” the slim youngster di- 
rected. He threw his packsack down on 
one of the sheepskin robes. He laid his 
head on the packsack and pulled the other 
robe over him. His companion followed 
this example. When his two youthful 
guests were on the edge of sleep, old Yung 
Low bade them pleasant dreams. ‘Large 
sleep Number One good,” he said, looking 
down upon the somnolent pair. A benevo- 
lent smile lightened the old man’s wrinkled 
countenance. ‘Young boy very tired. 
Sleep good.” He stooped low and walked 
out of the old brick vault into his cabin. 

In his cabin he paused a moment. ‘“‘Lilly 
bit cold.”” He looked down at the charcoal 
brazier which he had made from a coal-oil 
tin. “Some fire more better, makee sleep 
good.” He put a handful of pine kindling, 
black with pitch, into the bottom of the 
brazier. He filled the brazier to the top 
with clinking charcoal that he had burned 
from the limbs of a willow. He carried the 
brazier and its contents outdcors. He 
lighted the pitchy kindling with a sulphur 
match, and presently the black smoke of 
the pitch gave way to clear flame. The 
flame subsided. Now with the lower 
layer of charcoal glowing red, he fastened 
the lid on the makeshift stove. He turned 
it upside down quickly and carried it back 
into his cabin. The iron wire that kept 
the stove from falling apart was hot in his 
hands as he set the brazier a foot through 
the opening into the brick vault. “Young 
boy sleep more better now,” he said half 
aloud, so that his guests might hear him if 
they were yet awake. 

In a moment, when the little stove and 
its glowing charcoal fuel had begun to 
warm the air of the vault, Yung Low 
shoved the heavy pine chest against the 
opening to serve as a fair seal against the 
outside air. 

With the obligations of hospitality tem- 
porarily fulfilled, Yung Low turned his 
energies toward his domestic duties. He 
swept the little yard of hard-packed earth 
that lay in front of his cabin. He weeded 
a patch of garden for an hour, and planted 


a pint of onion sets in a narrow plot of rich, 
moist loam. When this work was finished 
to his satisfaction he took a small blue glass 
bottle from a shelf inside his cabin and 
journeyed half a mile downhill to the neg- 
lected site of his personal gold mine. The 
cleanup in his ground sluice was five days 
overdue, and after he had squeezed the 
mercury out of the amalgam that he col- 
lected, there remained, as nearly as he 
could estimate, a three-ounce residue of 
pay. He banked this bit of treasure in the 
wide-necked blue glass bottle, and returned 
to his cabin. “Some day ketch plenty 
money.” The theme of wealth engaged 
him on his journey toward his cabin and, 
surrendering to pleasurable thoughts, he 
was deep into a vision of what great wealth 
might mean by the time he got to the sing- 
ing fountain in his front yard, in whose 
waters the fat carp swam, half asleep. 

He was awakened from his daydream by 
a white man’s voice. The sheriff of Nevada 
County and two of the deputies who had 
accompanied him on his ride to Dutch 
Flat were lounging ten feet from the door 
of Yung Low’s cabin. ‘Where you been?” 
the sheriff demanded. 

Yung Low blinked at the white man. 
“How you?” he said, answering one ques- 
tion with another. “You ketchem bad 
man?” 

With equal economy of information in 
his reply to this, “How long you been away 
from here since we left?” 

“T go lilly bit look-see, ketchem deer fo’ 
meat. You find bad man?” 

The sheriff grunted. ‘Nobody has 
found nothing,” he said, scowling at his 
companions. 

“How many men die in train wreck?” 
Yung Low asked with a smile of affable 
interest. 

“The engineer got killed. Three more 
men got blowed up in the last car of the 
train.” 

“Bad man get money?” 

“More than a million in bank notes,” 
the sheriff admitted, confirming his earlier 
statement. 

“Nobody ketch bad man yet?” 

“Not yet. We'll get ’em by tonight. 
There’s a hundred men on the job right 
now.” 

“How much pay ketchem?” 

All this was wasting time, and the sheriff 
scowled. “Five, ten, twenty thousand 
dollars.” The sheriff looked at his watch. 
“No more men come here meet me from 
Grass Valley?” 

“No see somebody come find you,” Yung 
Low answered. “You say five, ten thou- 
sand dollars pay ketchem bad man?” 

“More than that.” 

Yung Low walked over to a twisted wil- 
low tree that shaded the little yard in front 
of his cabin. From a broken limb of the 
tree he lifted a twenty-foot coil of half-inch 
rope. He tied a short bowline in one end 
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of this rope, and ran three feet of the line 
through it to make a loop. Four feet from 
this loop, in the bight of the line, he tied a 
chain knot. He opened this knot so that it 
would make a second loop. He walked 
into his cabin. He cast a glance toward a 
rude shrine in one corner of the place 
where, on a teakwood pedestal, a brown 
marble image of Kwan Yin smiled down 
upon a black tablet that bore the family 
names of his line. ‘Scholars are the na- 
tion’s treasure,” he said in Cantonese, 
directing his words to the smiling Kwan 
Yin. 

With the coiled rope in his left hand, 
Yung Low heaved the heavy pine chest 
away from the opening in the wall of the 
brick vault. He filled his lungs with a deep 
draught of air and dived into the brick vault. 

The charcoal in the makeshift brazier 
was half consumed, and in its faint red | 
glow he knelt beside the prostrate forms of 
his two youthful guests. Then, paying out | 
the half-inch rope as he came, he retreated | 
back into his cabin. He braced his foot | 
against the portal of the opening into the | 
brick vault and began pulling on the half- 
inch rope that led into the vault. When | 
the first of his two guests appeared, inert, | 
with the chain knot looped about his 
throat, Yung Low called loudly to the 
sheriff. “More better you come look-see.” 

He heaved again on the rope and with | 
the limp figure of his first guest hauled well 
into view, the head of the second man ap- 
peared. The loop in the end of the line was 
about the second man’s throat. 

Answering Yung Low’s summons, the 
sheriff came into the cabin. ‘What the 
hell you got?” the sheriff asked. 

“T ketchem two bad man,” Yung Low 
said. “You take this rope. I give him you.” 








WO man tell me lie,” Yung Low ex- 

plained to the sheriff after the young 
Stanford claimants had come back to life | 
as Fresno Red and Smoke Riley. “He say 
he come Grass Valley road. I look-see red 
paint on shoe. Allee same paint I fixem my 
cousin house Dutch Flat by railroad.” 

“You're a quick picker,” the sheriff said 
in admiration. “It’s a wonder they didn’t 
bump you off.” 

“No trouble. Smoke from charcoal 
stove all same likee opium. Makee sleep 
likee dead man. How much money you 
find in two packsack?” 

“All of it,” the sheriff said. 
nickel.” 

“More better you give me five, ten thou- 
sand dollars right now.” 

There was a week’s delay in paying the 
reward to Yung Low. Explaining this to 
the crippled Hoy Bo in the latter’s hovel at 
Dutch Flat, “Time is an arrow. Large 
events move slowly,”’ Yung Low said. 

“Ch’eng si tsai t’ien—heaven disposes,” 
Hoy Bo agreed. ‘To virtue there is great 
recompense.” 

“We have emerged from a place of 
death,” Yung Low said, after a moment’s 
silence. ‘Sweet after bitter! Prepare 
yourself for a returning to the land of our | 
fathers.” 


“Every 
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THINK OF 
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We might, at least, git to be made a cor- 
poral out of it. The war’s been over so long 
| now we don’t care what happens to us. 





T’S great to have influence. One after- 
noon a group of us left the Olympia, 
where they was holding the convention that 
day, in a great hurry to get back to our 
|hotel for something to eat, no kiddin’. 
| Well, look high, look low, there wasn’t a 
taxi to be had for love or money. Lotsa 
other folks had the same idea as us most 
But, 


4 likely, and all the taxis was took. 
there was a whole line-up of “‘official cars” 
at the curb, and here’s where the influential 





friend speaks up. He’s a writer, but that 
| ain’t what made him influential. He had 
influenza once. He sez: ‘‘What’s the mat- 
ter of us not using an official car? I'll tell 
| “em who | am, and who you are, and there’s 
no reason in the world why they won’t 
be only too glad to give us a ride.”’” So he 
overs to one of the drivers and spiels his 
stuff, but he finds out that that one is the 
National Commander’s car. So off he ups 
to the next 0. c.,and gives that driver a line 
too; and you could see he was piling it on 
strong, but that car turned out to be Mr. 
Roosevelt’s, or Mr. MacNider’s, car. So 
he tries the next one, and the next, and so 
on, and although you could see he was get- 
ting kind of discouraged, he was getting 
more hufty with each one. He didn’t want 
to lose face with us, his constituents, I 
mean contemporaries, at a time like this. 
His honor was at stake. So he finally ups 
to the last car in line and begins to deliver 
Or send coupon below for special trial | 2” impressive oration about us _ being 
packet of Edgeworth—Free. | “gentlemen of the press’? when the chauf 


feur cuts in and says that if we was tailors 
E D G E W Oo R T bH we could go take a hemstitch for ourselves, 
but that this was a official car, and nobody 
SMOKING TOBACCO pave officials was gonna ride in it except 
over his dead body. That sorta took the 
pap ee ror ha ¢g air out of our influential friend, and he 
natural savor insured by < comes back and tells us that that car was 
Edgeworth’s distinctive bY - on 
eleventh process. Buy S being reserved for Mr. laylor, John 
ee ee Thomas Taylor, to be exact, but that if 
bed” and “Plug Slice.” | we’d wait he was sure an official car would 
All sizes. 15¢ et pack- . 
ae to pound humidor tin. So we 
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... and knowing how to 
keep them all 
“sweet and good natured” 


“TWAS a confirmed smoker of Edgeworth 

up until about a year and a half ago,” | 
says R. E. Reese, of Seaside, Calif. “‘A 
new tobacco came on the market which I 
took to at once. 

“Then I began to notice a sore tongue 
. . . it burned terribly. I tried a dozen 
brands, but with each it was the same. 
I nearly gave up smoking altogether. 

“Finally I came back to Edgeworth. No 
more sore tongue! No bite or sting. Glory 
be! J am back to Edgeworth to stay. I own 
seventy-five pipes and I take turns with 
them. Edgeworth is the only tobacco 
which will keep them all sweet and good 
natured.” 

Edgeworth is at your dealer’s—now! 












stop for us sooner or later. 
| come back by bus. 


HEN there was the buddy from Massa- 
LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. chusetts, who had entertained so 
Richmond, Va. | beautifully on the piano, over in Paris, 
Send me the Edgeworth sample. during the war. He knew all the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas by heart, and it was 


I'll try it in a good pipe. 


amare a treat to get him set in front of the old 
re music-box to do his stuff. Well, knowing he 

was coming to Detroit we all looked for- 
City and State ward to renewing one of those wartime 
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ns SES, and one of his good friends even 
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Detroit “Detonations 


(Continued from page 35) 





went so far as to hire a piano sent up to 
his room (and what a lot of trouble and 
expense that was) just special for the 
Massachusetts kid. Finally he arrived; 
and everybody sits around waiting for the 
old boy to get in the humor. But at every 
importunity of the assembled guests our 
hero grew a little more aloof. Finally the 
host asks him straight out if he won’t 
warble a bit for his old buddies, and 
promptly collapsed in a swoon when our 
now thoroughly indignant buddy ups and 
snorts: “I thought I was invited here as a 
guest, but it seems to me I’m being treated 
more like a hired performer!”’ and with this 
he stalks off haughtily to his room. Now 
ain’t that sumpin’? And us with nothing 
but love in our hearts for the lad. 


E MIGHT add, however, that he 
came through beautifully _ later, 
when there was less of an audience present. 


HERE was a dance pavilion, in a tent, 
set up in the middle of that wide thor- 
oughfare, Washington Boulevard. Beautiful 
girls, members of Mayor Frank Murphy’s 








reception committee, dressed in costumes 
representing the various provinces of 
France, graced the gathering- with their 
presence. Off on one side we noticed a 
very disconsolate buddy, almost in tears. 
Upon inquiry it developed that his gloom 
was occasioned by the fact that he hadn’t 
been able to locate ‘Miss Damblain,” a 
girl representing the town in France where 
he had spent many happy days during the 
war. It was simply tragic. We cried too, 
as we led him away. 


HERE was one feature we heard, but 
didn’t see. It was known as “The 
World’s Worst Band.” The strange part of 
it is, we would never have known it was 
unless somebody told us. It sounded very 
sweet to us after four solid days of ‘‘mu 
sic.” We are very sorry, but it’s still ring 

ing in our ears. 
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Boomity boomity boom. Boom 


boom boom... . 


T’S a funny trick, and quite harmless. 

That of dropping paper bags, full of 
water, out of hotel windows onto unsus- 
pecting passersby below. It’s 
a big laugh when a direct hit is 
made on any dignified individ- 
ual, or gay Legionnaire, trust- 
fully wending his way. The 
unexpected shock, the shower, 
so consternating in its finality, 
is well calculated to dampen 
the ardor of most victims, and 
cause fits of indignant apo- 
plexy among others. But, were 
YOU ever hit? We was. And 
how! Sauntering casually by 









the Hotel Fort Shelby one afternoon, 
conversing gayly about the extrava- 
gance of people who throw expensive 
French hors d’oeuvres out of windows, 
we, the editor of this here magazine, 
and yours truly, were suddenly stopped in 
our tracks by a terrific deluge, 
of nice clear cold Detroit 
water, that durn near drown- 
ded us. Somebody must have 
emptied a ten-gallon can from 
the ninety-sixth floor onto us. 
We just gasped. We didn’t 
squawk—much, we didn’t even 
look up. We just beat it, with 
rapidity and dispatch, away 
from there. We were grateful 
it was only water, but they 
might haveluke-warmed ita bit. 


The Indian Sign 
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better negotiate with this uppity Sioux, 
and did not dally. In the fall of the same 
year it called a council of the chiefs to 
meet its commissioners at Fort Laramie; 
but Red Cloud did not attend. The road 
building had to go over to another year. 
In the meantime the young braves of the 
Sioux nation were flocking to the standard 
of Red Cloud. 

On June 30, 1866, the Government again 
besought the leading chiefs of the trouble- 
some Sioux to meet its emissaries at Fort 
Laramie; and this time Red Cloud ap- 
peared, sitting with Spotted Tail and other 
leaders of his people whose names were 
then greater than his own. These leaders 
favored the white man’s project. Never- 
theless Red Cloud denounced the white 
men, and their road-building. He de- 
clared that the white men would not only 
travel the road, but that they would build 
houses, and settle beside it, driving the 
buffalo out of the country. While he was 
speaking General Carrington arrived at 
the fort with a large command of troops. 
Dismounting, the general came to the 
council, and was introduced, the procedure 
interrupting Red Cloud’s speech. 

Noticing the soldier’s shoulder-straps the 
fiery Red Cloud stepped forward. “Ho!” 
he said, his eyes flashing, “you are the 
chief who have come to steal the road, to 
take it without waiting to hear if we say 
‘yes’ or ‘no.’ I will no longer listen to these 
chiefs who talk of giving our country away. 
I have finished. I will fight you. Ho!” and 
seizing his rifle Red Cloud left the council. 

Nevertheless Fort Phil Kearney was 
built just south of the Montana line; and 
Fort C. F. Smith on the Bighorn in Mon- 
tana, General Carrington himself occupy- 
ing the former. But so vigorously did Red 
Cloud besiege these posts, especially Fort 
Kearney, that even to get sufficient fire- 
wood became a serious problem. The fort 
had to be provided with fresh meat, and 
yet to kill the buffalo that were in sight by 
thousands was an impossibility. Red 
Cloud’s warriors too often killed the 
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hunters. Fort Phil Kearney was cut off 
from the rest of the world. What little 
wood and meat it got cost it dearly. 

Winter came. “Now,” thought the 
soldiers, ““Red Cloud will leave.’”’ But he 
didn’t. Instead, the wily chief became 
even more watchful. The soldiers ached to 
get out, to fight, to do anything that might 
relieve their tension. 

“Tf I had eighty men I could ride 
through the whole Sioux nation,” de- 
clared Captain Fetterman, heartily dis- 
gusted with General Carrington’s caution. 
And this was the talk, until the 21st of 
December, when the wood-train was again 
attacked by the Sioux. The sound of the 
firing roused the now half-mutinous 
troops. “Let us at ’em,” they growled. 

But General Carrington was not to be 
carried off his feet. He quickly ordered 
out a detachment under the command of 
Captain Powell, who had more than once 
rescued the wood-train under like condi- 
tions. But just as the detachment of 
eighty men was leaving the fort Captain 
Fetterman besought Carrington for the 
command, setting forth his prior cap- 
taincy. 

“Very well, Captain Fetterman, take 
command,” said the general. “Your orders 
are to relieve the wood-train, but on no 
account to pursue the Indians beyond 
Lodge-trail Ridge,’”’ which was about two 
miles distant. 

Fetterman rode out of Fort Phil Kear- 
ney at the head of eighty men, himself 
making one more man than he had de- 
clared he needed to “ride through the 
whole Sioux nation;’’ but he never came 
back. 

The garrison, watching, saw Fetterman 
disobey his orders, saw him ride, not to the 
immediate relief of the wood-train, but 
north of Sullivant Hill. When he had 
disappeared it was discovered that no 
doctor had been sent with his command. 
Immediately Surgeon Hines, with an escort 
of four men, was sent to join Captain 
Fetterman. But (Continued on page 56) 
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HEY met and loved. He wooed and won 

her. That was back in ’79. And for fifty 
beautiful years they traveled life’s highway 
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haired little ‘‘Granny’’ you so often see. | 
Grandad’s work was done first. 
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the doctor could not find Fetterman. He 
reported that he had gone as far as Peno 
Creek, and that the valley there was 
swarming with Indians. 

Something was plainly wrong here. Car- 
rington dispatched Captain Ten Eyck with 
fifty-four men, ordered to join Fetterman, 
and to return with him to the fort. Near 
evening Ten Eyck returned to the weak- 
ened garrison bearing forty-nine dead 
soldiers of Fetterman’s command. Next 
morning he led General Carrington to the 
scene of the meeting of Fetterman and 
Red Cloud; and there they found the rest 
of the missing men, Fetterman among 
them. Not a man had escaped, so that 
nobody knows the story of the battle. 

Less than half of Red Cloud’s warriors 
had guns, the rest using bows and arrows, 
yet he determined to attack both forts. 
Early in August, 1867, after driving back 
a band of wood cutters which had come 
out from Fort Phil Kearney under the 
protection of troops, Red Cloud and his 
Sioux and Cheyenne warriors surrounded 
thirty-two soldiers under Captain Powell, 
who had improvised a fort out of the 
wagons and other paraphernalia of the 
wood cutters. 

Assembling his women and children on 
the crest of a hill to witness the annihila- 


| tion of this handful of white men in the 


flimsy wagon fort, Red Cloud detailed five 
hundred young warriors to ride them down. 
“Your women are looking,” he said, craft- 
ily, forming his main force to support their 
charge. 

Rifles in hand, Captain Powell and 
Lieutenant Jenness stationed themselves 
at the ends of the wagon-box corral. 
“We are going to fight for our lives, men,” 
said the captain. ‘Hold your fire till I give 
the word. Here they come! Steady!” 

The five hundred naked Indians were 
advancing, their ponies trotting, as though 
to some frolic. What a sight! At five 


hundred yards their ponies were trotting 
faster, at two hundred they were loping, 
at one hundred they were running, and at 
fifty they were coming at break-neck 
speed. “WHOO-00-00-00-00-00!” 

“NOW!” cried Powell. The wagon 
boxes blazed; not once, but twice. And 
yet so great, so furious had been the force 
of the charge that the foremost Indian 
ponies were upon the boxes when, in the 
withering fire, they swerved off, dashing 
around their ends, half of them riderless. 

A wail went up from the hill where the 
women watched. But Red Cloud re- 
mained undaunted. Six times did the 
tenacious Indians charge, and six times 
within three hours were beaten back. 

“One more charge would have finished 
us,”’ declared Powell, when finally relieved. 

Sioux and Cheyenne dead were in heaps 
near the wagon-boxes when, in the face 
of the relieving force of soldiers from Fort 
Phil Kearney, Red Cloud retired from the 
field, a thoroughly thrashed chief. The 
true number of his dead was never known 
to white men. Estimates, varying from 
sixty-seven to fifteen hundred, leave plenty 
of room for guessing. 

Would Red Cloud now listen to the 
White Father in Washington? Yes, he 
would—that is, if the white man’s road- 
building project were given over, the of- 
fending Forts Phil Kearney and C. F. 
Smith abandoned, and the country left 
open to his people as a hunting ground. 

Preposterous? Perhaps; and yet these 
are precisely the terms that Red Cloud 
exacted from the United States Govern- 
ment, refusing even to meet its high com- 
missioners until the garrisons of both forts 
were withdrawn. The Government ac- 
ceding, Red Cloud affixed his mark to the 
treaty on November 6, 1868, promising 
never to fight the white man again. He 
had lost the wagon-box fight, and con- 
siderable prestige, but he had won his war. 


Bad Actor 


Continued from page 17) 


Mount Misery for a rattlesnake hunt, along 
with some bankers from an adjoining 
camp. After traversing a maze of sandy 
roads through dense woods, we came at 


| last, unexpectedly, upon a deep-bosomed 


old house with dormer windows, set in a 
hollow. All around it were clouds of pink 
and white apple-blossoms, the deep coral 
of swamp maples and the somber green of 
cedar trees. 

The old house, built in 1737 and sur- 
rounded by little tenant houses, was the 
home of Mrs. Pitman, a fine old lady who 
had lived there for sixty years and since 
her husband’s death had carried on the 
farm, the cranberry bogs, timber lands and 


| clay-banks included in her domain. The 
' place had been settled by wood-cutters 


over two hundred years ago who had suf- 
fered so from mosquitoes that they christ- 
ened their home Mount Misery, the name 
which it has borne ever since. 

Mrs. Pitman received us kindly and 
directed me to the den, a bowl of swampy 
land about an acre in extent bounded by a 
bank some thirty feet high, which was the 
celebrated ‘‘Mount,” and which was only 
about three hundred yards from her house. 

When we reached the den we all scat- 
tered so as to search it carefully. For some 
time nothing occurred. Then one of the 
bankers who had come to a fallen tree re- 
marked, “I think I see a rattlesnake.” 

“Don’t touch him,” I called back. 
“Wait until I get there with the bag.” 

“IT won’t. I give you my word I won'’t,”’ 
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As_ I approached 


he replied earnestly. 
“T think 


him he murmured doubtfully: 
I see another one.” 

When I reached him he was standing be- 
side the tree-trunk and in front of him was 
coiled the largest timber rattlesnake which 
it had ever been my fortune to encounter, 
while another smaller one was slowly en- 
tering a hole near the side of the trunk. 
The larger one was at once pinned down 
with a forked stick and with some difficulty 
the smaller one was hauled out of the hole 
by the tail, with a net loss of nine rattles. 
As I was about to put the larger one into 
the bag it jerked its head sharply, throw- 
ing its venom several feet through the air, 
a drop of it landing on the wrist of one of 
the bankers. He rubbed it off with a 
handkerchief, which he then threw away, 
and washed his hands some thirty-seven 
different times in a nearby pool, according 
to the editor’s report afterwards. The 
venom of a rattlesnake is, of course, en- 
tirely harmless unless introduced into the 
blood-stream or the eyes. 

The forked tongue of the great serpent 
was black, the iris of the eye red-brown and 
the oval pupil black rimmed with gold. 
Between the eye and the nostril showed 
the curious hole or “pit” which has 
given the rattlesnake, copperhead and moc- 
casin the name of “‘pit-vipers.”’ The pit and 
oval pupil are the hall-marks of a venomous 
snake in this country. The pupils of the 
eyes of a harmless snake are always round. 

We finally succeeded in depositing both 
snakes in the bag and decided to call it a 
day, and afterwards presented them to the 
Philadelphia Zodlogical Gardens. The 
first one was the largest timber rattlesnake 
ever received by that institution, and a few 
days after she arrived she presented the 
zoo with eleven little rattlesnakes. 

It was on a May day that I next went 
snake-hunting. I had been sick with an 
attack of influenza and had gone to my 
cabin to recuperate. While I was conval- 
escing there two of my friends and their 
wives drove over to see me and persuaded 
me to guide them to the den. 

It was a beautiful afternoon when we 


“cc 


started under a sky the color of arobin’segg 
and filled with flocks of fleecy clouds. Once 
again we prowled through that swampy 
bowl which for some unknown reason is 
in such demand as a rattlesnake residence. 
As usual at first we found nothing, and 
my friends indicated that the stories they 
had heard about Mount Misery were not 
founded on fact. Then, just as we were 
about to leave, I stepped over a clump of 
withered fern and suddenly noticed a move- 
ment among the dry fronds and saw right 
between my feet the cruel, flat head of a 
monster snake. The timber rattlesnake 
will not usually strike unless touched or 
alarmed by some sudden movement, so I 
removed my foot slowly from close range 
and then did a standing broad-jump and 
from a safe distance watched foot after 
foot of the mottled body move out of the 
hollow beneath the fern until its whole 
length was in the open, the largest banded 
rattlesnake I have ever seen. I called the 
rest of the party over to prove that the den 
was still inhabited. As they came up the 
great snake drew himself into an irregular 
coil, while his fifteen rattlers buzzed fiercely 
and his head drew back menacingly, ready 
to strike. The stroke of a rattlesnake is 
perhaps the swiftest thing in nature, too 
swift to be followed by the eye or avoided 
by the hand, but it can strike less than half 
its length from coil. 

After we had admired for a moment that 
embodiment of sudden death, I pinned the 
great head down with a forked stick. In- 
stantly with a whirl and a rush the monster 
flung its coils here and there and thrashed 
through the dead bracken like a mad thing, 
hissing and rattling, while the air was full 
of its sickly, musky smell. The stick held 
fast, however, and dropping to my knees I 
gripped the snake’s neck just back of the 
head, my other hand grasping the scaled, 
loathsome body. 

Finally, after a long struggle, we got the 
snake into a bag and brought him back 
safely to my cabin. Today his skin, which 
measures exactly six feet three inches and 
has fifteen rattles and a button, is on my 
cabin wall. 


Dr. Gongress Takes the Patient 
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to unbalanced budgets by declaring mora- 
toriums and failing to pay interest on our 
loans. 

The “Poor France” whom we commiser- 
ated not long ago, shares with us in the 
mastery of the world’s gold reserves. The 
French kept all the money our soldiers and 
tourists left there, while other nations spent 
theirs. Britain, whose empire produces two- 
thirds of the world’s annual product of gold 
from her mines, finding herself on the door- 
step of the Bank of France pleading for 
credit, was forced to yield the gold standard. 

President Hoover led in a year’s mora- 
torium for the instalments on Allied debts 
to us, a five hundred million banking fund, 
and in the establishment of a volunteer 
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national relief organization to care for the 
poor who were without work or funds. 
Bread lines in our cities, people going in 
old clothes when we have an over supply 
of wheat and cotton, and our looms are 
idle! This in the United States with its 
immense capital, its natural resources, and 
its intelligence, enterprise, and energy. It 
seems a nightmare! But it is a condition 
that the coming Congress faces—as real 
as the struggle that was going on when the 
War Congress met. 

Just as President Wilson could not make 
war until Congress gave the word, and he 
could not have soldiers and sailors or the 
money to buy their arms and supplies 
without action by (Continued on page 58) 
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A Brunswick Junior Playmate Pocket 
Billiard Table is the best Christmas in- 
vestment you can make . . Sturdily con- 
structed of quality materials, built to 
endure, beautifully finished in mahog- 
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ing department, hardware and sporting 
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| Congress, so all official national action in 





appropriation or legislation in this crisis 
is with Congress. We have a sick Uncle 
Sam, and Congress takes the patient who 
has been under the care of the President 
and his advisers. The prescription is not 
the knife, as in 1917, but healing medicine, 
and the debate this time will not be car- 
ried on by the Army and Navy but on 
Senate and House floors. 

Agreement as totreatment may be handi- 
capped by the inability of either party to 
control the House. Sectional interests may 
break party lines in an unwonted manner. 
The theorist, the dreamer, and the trimmer 
will have the floor as well as the wise man. 


| For that is the purpose of Congress, 


| which represents the people, and is the 
| great threshing machine of the grist of 


suggestions, opinions and appeals from 


| all the constituencies. 











The proper treatment for Uncle Sam’s 
present ailment seems to be psychopathic. 
We have been suffering from nerves. 

We did not lose confidence that we could 
put a big enough army in France and it 
would win the day. Confidence has carried 
us through all our national crises. 


One day, when hard times have passed 
and good times have come again, we shall 
hear men saying: “See that house and lot! 
I could have bought it two years ago for 
half what it sold for the other day!” An 
occasional man may be frank enough to 
say: “Think what it’s worth now, and I 
lost my nerve and sold out at the bottom.” 
Meanwhile, Congress can give us confi- 
dence in the same dose with the medicine 
it prescribes. It has the opportunity for 
great leadership, probably the finest oppor- 
tunity in history. 

Even before this article is published we 
may have reached the turn. It may be 
getting headway before Congress assembles. 
It may be upon us unawares as a pleasant 
surprise. Certainly it is coming, and will 
lead us to the greatest era of prosperity we 
have ever known. If you don’t believe so, 
you under-estimate your country. 

The depression has not destroyed all 
the factories, roads, bridges, pavements, 
schools, civic centers, and churches which 
we built in good times. Nor has it de- 
stroyed our skill, energy, and brains, or 
stopped our children from growing. And 
these are our real wealth. 


The Uoice of a Mllion 


(Continued from page 39) 


never demanded gratuity for the able, 
but now, as always, unrelenting and de- 
termined in its solicitation for succor by a 
grateful Government for those disabled in 
its service, protests any proposed economy 
at their expense, but 

“Whereas, millions of men and billions 
of dollars and of property can not be de- 
stroyed except the survivors be called upon 
for sacrifice and self-denial to make good 
the loss which has visited ‘service con- 
nected disability’ upon all mankind, and 

“Whereas, the nation today faces an 
economic crisis which calls for sound, un- 
selfish and patriotic action upon the part 
of all America, now 

“Therefore, Be It Resolved, That The 
American Legion, in full possession of its 
limitless faith in the destiny of the nation 
we fought to preserve, calls upon the able 
bodied men of America, rich and poor, 
veteran, civilian and statesman, to refrain 
from placing unnecessary financial burdens 
upon national, state or municipal govern- 
ments and to unite their efforts as they all 
did in 1917 to the end that the war against 
depression be victoriously concluded and 
prosperity and happiness restored.” 

Ray Field, Past Commander of the De- 
partment of Oklahoma, read the minority 
resolution, which was: 

‘“‘Whereas, resolutions submitted to the 
national convention of The American 
Legion held in Boston, favoring the pay- 
ment in cash of the adjusted service 
certificates were tabled because The 


American Legion was firmly opposed to 
initiating such legislation within itself, and 
because the first and major activity of The 
American Legion has been and always will 
be the care of the disabled man and his 
dependents, whose welfare always has been 
and must of necessity remain our first 
obligation, and 

“Whereas, at the special meeting of the 
National Executive Committee of The 
American Legion held in Indianapolis in 
January, 1931, there was unanimously 
passed by said committee a resolution en- 
dorsing the principle of immediate retire 
ment on application of the adjusted service 

certificate, and 

“Whereas, said National Executive 
Committee, at said special session, specifi- 
cally declared that in their opinion the pas- 
sage of such legislation would benefit 
immeasurably not only the veterans them- 
selves but the citizens of the entire country 
and would be an appropriate demonstra- 
tion of the nation to those who carried its 
arms in 1917 and 1918; 

“Now, Therefore, Be It Resolved, that 
we again declare and reaffirm as our first 
and major objective legislation for the 
further relief of the disabled man and his 
dependents, widows and orphans, and will 
take definite exception to any interference 
with or delay in the passage of such legis- 
lation, and 

“Be It Further Resolved, that this con- 
vention approves and confirms the action 
taken by the National Executive Com- 
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mittee in its January meeting of 1931 and 
hereby endorses the principle of immediate 
cash retirement on application of the ad- 
justed compensation certificate, it being 
the opinion of this convention that the 
passage of such legislation would benefit 
not only the veterans themselves but also 
the citizens of the entire country.” 

Mr. Field, Fred Frazer, Commander of 
the District of Columbia Department, and 
Legionnaire Wright Patman, Congress- 
man from Texas, spoke for the minority 
report, while J. Monroe Johnson, National 
Executive Committeeman from South 
Carolina, Past National Commander O. 
L. Bodenhamer of Arkansas and John 
McCall, Past Commander of the Tennessee 
Department, led the speaking for the ma- 
jority report. The debate had risen to 
oratorical heights, with the delegates and 
spectators applauding vigorously, when 
National Commander O’Neil recognized 
Comrade Wally Williams of Maryland, 
who brought a hush to the convention hall 
as he began speaking with a slow drawl. 

“T like that Mr. Commander,” Mr. 
Williams said, pointing to National Com- 
mander O’Neil. “I served for a year and 
a half under him in France. 

“T haven’t any business to be here on 
this platform arguing with brilliant minds 
from the Congress of this country but I 
have got to go back to the post which I 
come from and argue there, and the thing 
that is in my heart and mind I am de- 
termined to say to this assembly. 

“T am not a trained speaker. I am a 
farmer from a country community with a 
little post. The speaker before has re- 
ferred to the wealth of this great country 
and he says two billion dollars is only a 
small part of the wealth. I don’t know 
what two billion dollars is, and nobody 
back in my country has any conception. 
I tried to figure it out. It is two thousand 
million dollars. A bank back there failed 
for a half million dollars. We know what 
that was, and we know that four thousand 
banks like that would be something. 

“T do know that I was a soldier once, and 
I am a Legionnaire now and have been from 
the beginning. I do know that I was a 
Post Commander when we made the fight 
for this adjusted compensation certificate 
and believed in it, and employed people 
in my district and in yours believed in it 
because the Legion was for it. 

“T have my certificate stuck away and 
have not borrowed on it yet, although I 
am poor. I sold my wheat and can’t pay 
my taxes but I am here in Detroit and I got 
my health, and I am going to borrow on 
that thing this winter according to the 
amount legally authorized when it was 
given to me, and I am going to turn it over 
to the welfare association in my county, 
because I got a lot of neighbors who are a 
damn sight worse off than I am. 

“Thirteen years ago this fall, October 
14th, Dyke O’Neil and I crawled out of a 
lousy trench and the regiment that we 
served in took that piece of ground where 
the Romagne Cemetery stands today, and 
when it was taken half of that regiment 
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were killed or wounded. A comrade from | 
my State lived, but lost both his arms. 
Another comrade, from downstate, took 
three hours to die, and left behind him 
nothing much but a wife, and a kiddie he 
had never seen. The Legion has had the es- 
teem and affection and the love of the 
people of America because it has done 
the job of taking care of them, and on the 
day when we use our organized power to | 
ask for a special privilege for ourselves and | 
not for them the Legion loses the love that | 
it has so richly deserved.” 

By a roll call vote of 902 to 507 the con- 
vention rejected the minority report, and 
then adopted the majority report by| 
acclamation. | 

During the three days on which business | 
sessions were held, the convention listened 
to addresses by twenty-four speakers and 
approved the reports of the committees | 
which charted the Legion’s course in 1932 | 
on such important activities as child wel- 
fare, foreign relations, junior baseball, 
legislation, national defense and rehabili- 
tation. The text of the important speeches, 
including those of President Hoover, New- 
ton D. Baker, and General Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, 
and the reports of the committees are 
contained in the Summary of Proceedings, 
a booklet of seventy-two pages, a copy of 
which was sent to every post by National 
Headquarters immediately after the con- 
vention adjourned. Many Legion posts 
have adopted the custom of holding a 
meeting each year at which the convention 
actions are reviewed, speakers using the | 
Summary of Proceedings as a text and 
reference. 

Figures on the country’s financial plight 
were submitted by President Hoover and 
General Hines. They told how in the face 
of inescapable increased expenditures, due 
largely to the depression, the Government’s 
return from income taxes has fallen from 
$2,400,000,000 in the years of prosperity 
to $1,200,000,000 today; how loans to 
veterans on their adjusted compensation 
certificates had risen on September 5, 
1931, to approximately $1,210, “:,800; 
how total expenditures on account of 
World War veterans alone have risen in 
the past year to approximately one half 
billion dollars, and how the federal Govern- 














ment closed its last fiscal year with a 
deficit of $903,000,000. 

Citing these figures, General Hines re- | 
minded the convention that appropriations 
already made by Congress for the Veterans 
Administration, totaling  $866,000,000, | 
must be met, with a reasonable certainty | 
of a deficiency bill in the next session of 
Congress to provide roughly $350,000,000 
for loans on adjusted compensation cer- 
tificates. | 

“The rights of all citizens are equal,” | 
General Hines declared. ‘No group can| 
afford to put forth a policy of seeking ma- 
terial advantages at the expense of an-| 
other. In our present national economic 
emergency we must consider the plight of 
our citizenry at large, even at a temporary 
sacrifice of our (Continued on page 60) 
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own needs. We must not forget that 
before we were Legionnaires we were 
citizens of this republic; that we remain 
such, with all the obligations and respon- 
sibilities which the franchise involves.” 

The convention adopted seventy-six 
resolutions dealing with phases of rehabili- 
tation, including insurance, disability rat- 
ing schedules, changes in the World War 
Veterans Act, administrative changes in 


the Veterans Administration, hospital 
construction and similar matters. Among 
the important resolutions were those 


advocating: 

The retention of the present term in- 
surance, instead of compulsory conversion 
at the end of five years. 

An amendment of law to permit change 
in plan of converted insurance policies at 
any time by veterans in good health. 

An amendment to permit veterans 
who have surrendered their policies for 
cash value to carry, regardless of that fact, 
insurance up to the maximum amount. 

Annuity payments after the age of 
sixty-two. 


Sub-standard insurance for veterans 
suffering with service-connected disa- 
bilities. 

Change in rating schedule to provide 


total compensation award for every ser- 
vice-connected case of active tuberculosis. 
Dependency allowances for dependents 


|of veterans hospitalized for non-service- 


connected disabilities. 

Out-patient treatment for all honorably 
discharged veterans of any war. 

Increase of disability allowances for 
World War veterans to equal those re- 
ceived by veterans of other wars. 

Total and permanent disability ratings 
for patients after two years of hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Completion of certain hospital con- 
struction authorized. 

Authorization of local physicians to give 
emergency treatment to compensable 
beneficiaries regardless of their hospital 
status. 

Utilization of diagnostic centers to full 
capacity. 

Suitable facilities in Veterans Bureau 
hospitals for care of all service women 
patients. 

Opposition to any and all action of the 
American Medical Association in its ob- 
jection to federal hospitalization of war 
veterans. 

Distribution to all American Legion 
posts of the book codifying all veterans’ 
laws, preparation of which has_ been 
authorized by Congress. 

The bill to carry out the Legion’s pro- 
posal for Universal Service. 

Purchase of arms and ammunition by 
Legion posts from the Government on 
same conditions as now permitted to units 
of the National Rifle Association. 

Preservation of veterans’ rights in federal 
civil service. 


The declaration of Armistice Day as a 
national legal holiday. 


HE election of an American, Edward 
L. White of New Haven, Connecticut, 
as President of Fidac, was recognized by 
the Detroit convention as an extraordinary 
incentive for Legion posts to take new in- 
terest in foreign relations this year. The 
convention recommended that pilgrimages 
among allied countries be encouraged and 
that Legionnaires use the facilities of the 
Fidac Travel Bureau; that the Legion give 
support to the Fidac Bulletin, a monthly 
magazine published with parallel columns 
of French and English; that all Legion 
posts continue the systematic study of 
foreign relations and that each post devote 
at least one meeting to the study of the 
mechanics, purposes and program of Fidac. 
The convention also urged that every 
assistance possible be given the forthcom- 
ing visit of French World War veterans to 
Washington, D. C., a return visit for the 
Legion’s pilgrimage to France in 1927. 


HE Forty and Eight, like the Legion 
arrived for its convention in Detroit 
with a record of having broken all previous 
records in membership and influence. If 
the characteristically colorful 40 and 8 
parade held on the opening night of the 
Legion’s convention was a “hilarious 
Mardi Gras” as one of the Detroit papers 
called it, the solid achievements of La 
Société during the year were embodied in 
the reports which Charles E. Perry, re- 
tiring Chef de Chemin de Fer, and Charles 
W. Ardery, Correspondant National, pre- 
sented to the members of the organization. 
More than ten thousand voyageurs and 
any number of bands, drum corps, en- 
gines and the traditional box cars on 
Monday night of convention week gave 
Detroit a foretaste of what the all-inclusive 
Legion parade of a few hours later was to 
be, but in the confusion of the Legion’s 
own convention activities the press did 
not record the fact that La Société had 
enrolled more than 27,000 new members in 
1931, and that a three-year deficit of a few 
hundred dollars had: been turned into a 
surplus of more than nine thousand dollars. 
The Grande Voiture of Indiana won the 
Voiture Nationale Trophy for securing the 
largest number of Legion members with a 
total of 4,818 and the Grande Voiture of 
Kentucky was second with 2,477. W. Vin- 
cent Brennan of Webster Groves, Missouri, 
won the national organization’s trophy for 
individual effort, being responsible for 379 
new Legion members, and thirty-five other 
voyageurs were certified as responsible in 
each case for from one hundred to three 
hundred new members. William D. 
Lyons of Minneapolis, assistant to the 
Regional Manager of the Veterans Bureau 
in the Minneapolis district, was chosen 
Chef de Chemin de Fer of the society. 
Lyons served as master sergeant with 
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headquarters of the 88th and Fourth’ 


Divisions and has been active in Legion 
and Forty and Eight activities for years. 
Other officers chosen were: Sous Chefs de 
Chemin de Fer: J. A. Pearson, Pampa, 
Texas; Carroll M. Lockhart, Watertown, 
S. D.; Robert M. O’Reilly, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Harold J. Riley, Detroit; Edward L. Ba- 
con, East Rochester, N. H.; George A. 
Smith, Harrisburg, Pa.; Commissaire In- 
tendant National, N. Carl Nielsen, Gig 
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Many colleges and universities have pro- 
vided scholarships for war orphans, upon 
the request of the service organizations. 

In the report of the convention com- 
mittee on education, it was recommended 
that special stress should be placed on the 
subject of interesting war orphans who 
have not sufficient school background to 
enter college, to use the privileges extended 
by taking courses in vocational schools. 

Again the Auxiliary upheld fully the oft- 
repeated policies of The American Legion 
with regard to National Defense. Re- 
stating its principles of promoting peace 
guaranteed by adequate national defense, 
the organization’s National Defense Coni- 
mittee under the leadership of Past Na- 
tional President, Mrs. O. D. Oliphant sub- 
mitted its report which was unanimously 
adopted by the convention. It disclaimed 
the contention of many women’s groups 
that the Auxiliary was militaristic, though 
adhering to its support of the National De- 
fense Act of 1920 which provides for 
sufficient military, naval and air corps 
forces to insure the peace of this nation 
and of the world. 

Protesting the presumption of the Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom in 
presenting petitions to the disarmament 
committee of the League of Nations, that 
it spoke for all of the women of the United 
States, it was resolved that the National 
President of the Auxiliary send a cable to 
the League of Nations and to the General 
Disarmament Conference to be held in 
Geneva, Switzerland, in February, 1932, 
declaring that ‘these petitions do not 
speak for the women of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, and that any such erroneous 
and misleading petitions presented in the 
name of the women of the United States of 
America by Laura Puffer Morgan, Secre- 
tary to Frederick J. Libby, President of the 
National Council for the Prevention of 
War, do not speak for the women of the 
American Legion Auxiliary.” 

Mrs. Joseph H. Thompson of Beaver 
Falls, Pennsylvania, in submitting her re- 
port as chairman of the National Fidac 
Committee, explained that ‘‘building better 
international good will and understanding 
as a means of forwarding the cause of 
world peace has been one of the activities 
which have engaged much of the interest 
of the American Legion Auxiliary women 
this year.” Friendship between the Allied 
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Harbor, Washington; Correspondant Nat 
tional, C. W. Ardery, Indianapolis; Avoca- 
National, James F. Ryan, Philadelphia; 
Conducteur National, J. O. Freck, Port-| 
land, Ore.; Historien National, Paul J. 
McGahan, Washington, D. C.; Aumonier | 
National, Rev. Paul Chropuvka, Kenosha, 
Wis.; Gardes de la Porte Nationaux, 
Miles L. Cobun, Morgantown, W. Va.; 
Lisle C. Hart, Los Angeles; Drapeau | 
National, E. J. Lefferts, Chicago. 
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Gov't Positions are not affected by hard times, x 
strikes, politics, ete. You can draw twelve 
months’ pay every year and have a liberal vacation with 
pay. No more worry about the depression when you 
work for Uncle Sam. Check the position you want be- 
low—it belongs to you just as much as to anyone else, 
It is your own fault if you do not get it. Fill out and 
mail the coupon today! And full particulars will be 
sent you at once. 

SPECIAL AGENTS 
(Investigators) Start $200 Month 
Government Secret Service Work is one of 
the most fascinating branches of the Service. 
These positions located throughout the 
country are both traveling and stationary. 
Salaries up to $5,000 yearly. and all travel- 
ing expenses paid while on the road. 

OUTDOOR POSITIONS 

Ideal, healthy, fascinating employ- 
ment, where you can enjoy the 
forests, plains, and mountain trails 
sunshine, and pure air. Duties are 
patrolling our borders, delivering @ mim 
mail on rural routes, and in cities 
and towns, etc. 

RURAL AND CITY CARRIERS 

$1,400 to $3,000 Year 

The Rural Mail Carrier has easy, healthy outside 

work, short hours, with a large part of the day 

left to do as he pleases. Thousands of city posi- 

tions for those who prefer inside work, delivering 

mail in office buildings. These positions open to 

both country and city people. 

MEAT INSPECTORS 

$1,500 to $1,860 Year and Up 
This is interesting work. Farmers, butchers, 
or anyone with a knowledge of live stock, food 
products, meats, etc., are in line for one of these 
positions. Salaries and promotions splendid 
Both men and women are eligible. 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERK 
$1,850 to $2,700 Year 

These positions are both traveling and 
stationary. When traveling you re- 
ceive an extra allowance when away 
from home more than ten hours; and 
when you grow old you are retired 
with a comfortable pension for the balance of your life. 


CUSTOMS INSPECTORS 

$2,100 Year to Start 
The duties are to check and inspect 
goods brought into this country, levy 
the duties, ete., and see that Customs 
Regulations are not violated. This 
is very fascinating work, with splen- 
did salaries. 
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countries and America has been strength- | 
ened through continuous contact with the 
women’s service organizations of those 
countries. Auxiliary units throughout the | 
country during the past year made special 
studies of the history, customs and de- 
velopment of Czechoslovakia, where the 
1931 congress of Fidac was held, and, con- | 
tinuing this plan, a study of Portugal, which 
country will entertain Fidac and its Aux- | 
iliary in 1932, will be made during the 
coming year. Essay contests among stu- 
dents in both this country and in European 
countries, which have increased the in- 
terest of the younger generation in the 
objects of the international federation of 
Allied veterans, will be continued. 

America’s Vice-President of the Fidac 
Auxiliary, Mrs. Irene Walbridge, in her 
report listed in addition to the essay con- 
tests, the major activities carried forward 
by the Council of Direction of the Fidac 
Auxiliary. These include reference libra- 
ries for the preparation of educational pro- 
grams and lectures on other countries; col- 
lections of post card views to be included 
in libraries; preparation of maps of the 
Allied countries for use in educational pro- 
grams; publication in Paris of a volume 
covering the participation of Allied women 
in the World War. 

The title chosen for the Fidac essay con- City Mail Carrier 
test during the coming year is “Why We 4. ~ to 
Have a Fete on Armistice Day.” Essays | Be et Cork O 
must be submitted to Auxiliary -oeaetal INSTRUCTION BUREAU, Dept. 460, St. Louis a 
Headquarters by March 1, 1932. Recom- marked ""E'. | Also your big liet of other positions obtain- 
mendations were made that the National IRUAL 1 inc peaio cis hopaaanineniubhogs tunanendh i 
Fidac Committee prepare for he, FL: ———- mn 
chairmen a program outline for the study | 
of Portugal during 1932 and also that each | —— 
department conduct a contest of costumed | 
dolls at its department convention—the 
dolls to be typical of the State or nation. | 
Three winning dolls from each contest will 
be entered in a national contest, and the| 
entire collection will be sent later to the 
Paris headquarters of Fidac. | UL rom EACH a 

Patriotic activities of the organization Se MonarHiene, vue 0 helrepiising 
have been the special province of the Na-| A.v."pr'b 
tional Americanism Committee of which | =e, Sow ee Pparhers: thou 
Mrs. Malcolm Douglas of Seattle, Wash- ee 
ington, was chairman. In telling of the | Bie gery ois = 400 Slade 
activities of her committee, Mrs. Douglas | #i¥heo%. BEticnte> 
explained that stress has been placed/,,_, YOURS FRee 
on an energetic educational program for oe end fae Ree are 
the purpose of promoting better citizen-| sj'rs-!: ciarece "iat 8 SEND’ FoDaY 
ship and com- (Continued on page 62) Wissonsin Abrasive Co...Dept, 6008, Station A, Mliwankkee, Wie. 
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LameE BACK ? LUMBAGO ? 


End Pain Sleep Soundl, / 
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HE: I/’1l never be able to sleep tonight 
with this pain in my back. 

SHE: Here, pat on Sloan’s Liniment. It 
eases backache for me in 5 minutes, 


Don’t let lame back or 
lumbago keep you awake again. 
Sloan’s Liniment relieves pain 
almost instantly. No rubbing needed 
—just pat it on. Sloan’s warms like 
sunshine, bringing fregh blood to 
the sore spot. The pain disappears 
and you sleep soundly. Get a fresh 
bottle today at your 
druggist’s. Only 35¢. 


SLOAN’S f 
Liniment 






Warms Like 
Sunshine 


ig Called f 
Moonlight Fragrance hb» 
Earns $60 Weekly for Agents 
Women buy this new and beautiful 
product on sight—-nothing like it 
brings the breath of spring flowers in- 
to every room—freshens and rejuve- 
nates. Moonlight fragrance is not a 
perfume but the magical product of 
modern science. Sells wherever elec- | 
tric lights are used—repeats automat- 
ically. Retails at only $1—sells as 
fast as a ten-cent item. Extra profits B 
to high-grade agents who write NOW 
Illidela Corporation, Dept. 22, 
2407 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, 111. 











This Remington Pocket Knife 


with two blades of finest quality steel, brass lined and 
nickel silver trimmings,’ stag handle and fully guaranteed, 
will be sent to you 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only $1 
for a two-year subscription to 
Hunting & Fishing, a 52-page 
monthly magazine crammed full 
of hunting, fishing, camping and 
trapping stories and pictures, 











valuable information about guns 
revolvers, fishing tackle, game law 
changes, best places to get fish 
and game, etc. 

Clip this adv. and mail today 
with $1.00 bill to 
HUNTING & FISHING 
113 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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| batting radicalism. This work includes 
| the organization of citizenship and natural- 
ization classes, the promotion of evening 
schools, and the sponsorship of pre-natal, 
nutrition and child heaith clinics for the 
benefit of children of foreign born. In ad- 
dition, schools have been visited, patriotic 
essay contests conducted, instruction in 
flag etiquette given, and Auxiliary women 
| have been active in leading Camp Fire 
and Girl Scout groups, besides organizing 
junior groups within the Auxiliary. Units 
are urged particularly to enroll all eligible 
| foreign-born women. 
| The 400,000 women of the Auxiliary 
| threw their full weight behind the Legion’s 
| legislative program during the last session 
| of Congress and the Legion acknowledged 
| the importance of the women’s influence in 
‘furthering its aims. In accordance with 
established policy, the Auxiliary does not 
formulate a legislative program of its own, 
Miss Anna M. Manion of Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, chairman of the National Legis- 
lative Committee, explained, but devotes 
its energies to the support of the Legion 
program. Especial success was obtained 
in the passage of the bill for construction of 
additional hospitals for disabled veterans, 
the liberalization of provisions for the pay- 
ment of compensation to disabled veterans 
| and to the dependents of men who have 
| passed away, the recognition of the prin- 
ciple of government hospital treatment for 
‘all veterans suffering from disabilities, 
whether service connected or not, and the 
appropriation of funds for the mainte- 
| nance of the nation’s defenses. 
| Miss Manion’s report continued: “Its 
|activities are largely of an educational 
| nature designed to stimulate public interest 
in and support for the things for which the 
Legion is striving.” This has taken the 
form of placing speakers before women’s 
organizations and the use of publications 
and the radio to acquaint the public with 
the justice of the Legion’s legislative aims. 
| There, briefly, are outlined scme of the 
major activities of this earnest group of 
/women. To tell in detail of its great and 
continuing work would require more space 
than this reporter can demand. The con- 
vention sessions, starting as they did on 
the afternoon of Monday, September 2rst, 
and ending at noon three days later, were 
‘crowded with interesting reports and dis- 
cussions. Following custom, the Auxiliary 
| joined with the Legion in its opening ses- 
|sion on Monday morning, when distin- 
guished guests, including the President of 
the United States, the wartime Secretary 
of War, Newton D. Baker, and others 
prominent in military and civil life ad- 
dressed the assembled thousands. Mrs. 
Hoyal extended to the Legion the greetings, 
and assurances of the continued support 
of the Auxiliary. 

But, as usual, this annual meeting of 
Auxiliary helpers of the Legion had also 











its light and colorful side. The opening 
session began with a processional of na- 
tional officers, led by the National Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Hoyal, and including all of the 
national officers. Impressive was the escort 
of pages from each of the departments, 
carrying the national and department 
colors, which formed a colorful back- 
ground on the platform throughout the 
sessions. 

Distinguished guests without number 
also presented their greetings, the official 
welcome being: given by Mrs. Fred J. 
Smith, President of the Department of 
Michigan. Mrs. H. A. Pickert, executive 
chairman of the various Detroit committees 
in charge of arrangements for the Aux- 
iliary’s national meeting, was presented 
and in turn introduced the chairmen of her 
committees. Ralph T. O’Neil of Kansas, 
completing his year as National Com- 
mander of the Legion, expressed the thanks 
of his organization for the unselfish support 
of the Auxiliary in all of the Legion’s 
efforts, and spoke particularly of the Aux- 
iliary’s contribution toward the welfare 
program, and of its ability to further the 
causes of national defense in channels 
which even the Legion cannot reach. 

Colonel Frederick M. Alger and Colonel 
Alton T. Roberts, president and executive 
vice-president, respectively, of the Detroit 
Convention Corporation, added their greet- 
ings to those already given by Mrs. Smith 
as representative of the Michigan Auxil- 
iares, and Legionnaire-Governor Wilber 
M. Brucker of Michigan spoke for his 
State. Among the many other speakers 
who appeared during the sessions were 
Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, President- 
General of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Frederick H. Payne, Assistant 
Secretary of War, who spoke on national 
defense, Mrs. Kate G. Raynor, National 
President of the Women’s Relief Corps, 
Mrs. Charles L. Becker, representing the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the United Spanish 
War Veterans, Edward L. White, of Con- 
necticut, recently clected Inter-Allied 
President of Fidac, who brought greetings 
from the six million men of Fidac and the 
million and a half women of its Auxiliary, 
Lamar Jeffers, Congressman from Ala- 
bama, who was one of the Legion’s repre- 
sentatives at the Fidac Congress in 
Prague and told briefly of its sessions, and 
Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, Congress- 
woman from Massachusetts, who expressed 
fier continued interest in the care and re- 
habilitation of the disabled. 

An indication of the program of work 
which was faced by the delegates can be 
found in the fact that on the Sunday before 
the convention opened, there were sched- 
uled twenty-seven meetings of various 
Auxiliary committees, groups and subsid- 
iary bodies. These included, besides the 
committees whose reports have been briefly 
summarized, the committees on Community 
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Service and Unit Activities, Constitution 
and By-laws, Finance, Poppy, Publicity 
and Radio, Resolutions, Trophies, Cre- 
dentials, Rules and Permanent Organiza- 
tion. Add to those meetings, the Fidac 
breakfast, the Past Presidents’ Parley din- 
ner, the Department Secretaries ban- 
quet, the Radio-Publicity breakfast, teas 
and receptions and garden parties, and the 
crowning social event of each Auxiliary 
national convention, the States Dinner, 
and one wonders just how the delegates 
and visitors found time to accomplish all 
their aims, not taking into consideration 
the mere matter of rest. 

In adopting the report and recommenda- 
tions of the National President, the Auxili- 
ary went on record in favor of undertaking 
a safety campaign in every community 
with the purpose of reducing the appalling 
number of traffic accidents in which chil- 
dren are killed or maimed, and it whole- 
heartedly voted to support in full the 
Legion’s intensive campaign to relieve the 
country-wide unemployment situation. 

The Community Service and Unit Ac- 
tivities Committee’s report, presented by 
Mrs. A. C. Admunsen of Little Falls, 
Minnesota, recommended that Auxiliary 
women take an interest in the motion pic- 
tures introduced in their communities with 
a view to curbing entertainment which 
might affect children. Mrs. C. F. Snover of 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, National Poppy 
Sale Committee chairman, pointed to the 
fact that notwithstanding .economic con- 
ditions throughout the country, one and a 
third million more poppies were sold on 
last Memorial Day than ever before. 

In bringing the greetings of the past 
national and state presidents to the con- 
vention, Mrs. William H. Cudworth of 
Milwaukee, national chairman of the Past 
Presidents’ Parley, explained that the 
efforts of that group have been concen- 
trated on assisting disabled women veter- 
ans of the war. It was recommended in the 
report of the Music Committee, brought 
before the convention by Mrs. S. M. Singer 
of Andarko, Oklahoma, that the singing of 
the national anthem, The Star Spangled 
Banner, be regularly incorporated in the 
opening ceremonies of all Auxiliary meet- 
ings. Greater use of the radio in dissemi- 
nating news and projects of the Auxiliary 
was stressed in Mrs. Vaun Scott Seybert’s 
report made for the Publicity-Radio Com- 
mittee. 

Numerous trophies were awarded to 
various departments for the splendid work 
accomplished in increasing Auxiliary mem- 
bership. In the music contest, the trio 
from the unit in Pontiac, Illinois, carried 
off first prize. A complete report of the 
awards will be contained in the summary 
of convention proceedings to be distributed 
by National Headquarters to all of the 
units. 

Only two candidates were nominated 
for the office of National President. Mrs. 
Louise Werle Williams, of Tuckahoe, New 
York, and Mrs. W. H. Morgan of Edwards- 
ville, Iliinois, were presented to the con- 
vention to succeed Mrs. Hoyal. In the bal- 
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loting Mrs. Williams received 448 votes to 
278 votes cast for Mrs. Morgan, and 
Mrs. Morgan moved to have the election 
made unanimous. 

The National Secretary cast the vote of 
the convention for the five divisional Vice- 
Presidents who had been selected in cau- 
cuses of their divisions and placed in 
nomination before the assembled delegates. 
By that action, Mrs. Agnes J. Bourisk of 
Sanford, Maine, will represent the Eastern 
Division; Mrs. R. W. Waldrop of Bessemer, 
Alabama, the Southern Division; Mrs. C. 
F. Snover of Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin, the 
Central Division; Mrs. Malcolm Douglas 
of Seattle, Washington, the Western Di- 
vision, and Mrs. James Morris of Bismarck, 








North Dakota, the Northwestern Division. | 
Mrs. H. A. Pickert of Detroit was| 


elected, without contest, American Vice- 
President of the Fidac Auxiliary. 
Following the installation of officers by 
Past President Mrs. Boyce Ficklen, Jr., of 
Washington, Georgia, the convention was 
adjourned. At the post-convention meet- 
ing of the National Executive Committee, 
Mrs. Gwendolyn MacDowell of Story City, 
Iowa, was re-elected National Secretary, 
Mrs. Cecilia Wenz of Indianapolis, In- 
diana, National Treasurer, and Mrs. Dessa 
E. McKay of Cristobal, Canal Zone, Na- 


tional Historian. Mrs. J. J. Doyle of 
Toledo, Ohio, was elected National 
Chaplain. 


On the first day of the convention, La 
Boutique des Huit Chapeaux et Quarante 
Femmes, or 8 and 40—the fun society of 
the Auxiliary—held its annual election and 
initiation. Mrs. Ethel V. Murphy of 
Pleasantville, New York, was re-elected La 
Chapeau National. Following the usual 
custom of the society, the meeting voted 
to contribute $100 to the Legion committee 
for the education of war orphans, $500 to 
the Paris school for the education of chil- 
dren of American fathers, and to establish 
a $2,000 drawing account for child welfare. 

Mrs. Louise Werle Williams, the newly 
elected National President, has long been 
an active worker in the American Legion 
Auxiliary and the women’s auxiliary of the 
United Spanish War Veterans. In 1920 
she assisted in organizing the Auxiliary 
Unit of Noble Callahan Post in Troy, New 
York. The following year, she organized 
the Knickerbocker Unit in New York City 
and was its president for three years. 
Serving as New York Department Vice- 
President in 1925, as Department Parlia- 
mentarian from 1926 to 1928, and again as 
Department Vice-President in 1929, she 
was elected to the office of Department 
President for 1930. During 1929 and 1930, 
she was New York’s representative on the 
National Executive Committee and when 
Mrs. Hoyal assumed office in October, 
1930, Mrs. Williams was appointed Chair- 
man of the Auxiliary’s National Child 
Welfare Committee. 

In accepting the high honor bestowed 
upon her, Mrs. Williams said, “I pledge 
myself to give service to the Auxiliary. I 
promise faithfully to hold the torch high 
and carry it to victory.” 
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amburger, mince pie, salted nuts, 
cucumbers, cause that gassy fullness, 
burning sourness, belching nausea, up- 
set stomach. Others report indigestion, 
heartburn and acidity from corned beef 
and cabbage, pastry, coffee, lobster, etc. 
But a delightful new antacid mint— 






TUMS—gives almost immediate relief. Simply eat 
three or four TU MS after meals—often one is enough. 
Delicious, sweeten the breath. At any drug store in 
handy rolls—only 10c. 
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as shootin’ that He’s a-doin’ His part.” 

“Wha. are your reasons?” 

“Thar’s four. Breed’s Hill an’ Bunker 
Hill! They’ve kep’ the British off our 
backs. Next the Bible. Ye know Jesus 
went on without no scrip in his purse 
which he tol’ us to leave father an’ mother 
| an’ wife an’ lands an’ money. Next Wash- 
ington. The army would a broke up an’ 
gone hum long ago with any other man 
whatsomever, which I'll tell ye why. The 
men all put him next to God. They’d ’a’ 
backslid on the Bible but he put a brake 
on ’em. He’s stiff as a ramrod an’ if ye do 
wrong he can be cross as an ol’ bear, but 
someway we've found out that he knows 
his business. We look up to him like he 
was our father. He’s got us conquered 
which thar ain’t a man here that wouldn’t 
die fer him, an’ ye know it as well as I do. 
I’d die fer him in a minute. Uh huh! I 
would. One day they had a man tied up in 
our rigament an’ was a-floggin’ of him fer 
desertion. The man on the white horse 
come along an’ stopped it an’ give the 
colonel hell. 
| ““Thar’ll be no more floggin’ in this here 
|army,’ sayshe. ‘We'll hang deserters if I 
think it’s nec’sary but any officer who or- 
| ders a floggin’ will be punished.’ 
| “The men cheered an’ throwed up their 
caps. Which ye hear to me, he’s a big 
| he-man—a chose man. 
| “Reason number four is the Lady Wash- 
| ington—. Uh huh! It is, sart’n. If a man 
jis took poorly she finds him an’ fetches 
| med’cine an’ suthin’ good to eat an’ talks 
|to him an’ if he’s hard sick she'll kneel 
| down an’ pray with him. She’s a reg’lar 
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mother to the army. Uh huh! Ay uh! 
She is—a reg’lar mother.” 

That autumn Amos speculated in cider 
and chestnuts and shared his earnings with 
certain men of the regiment whose families 
were in need of help. It was an anxious 
time of training and preparation for 
troubles that did not come. 

Snow fell early in the new year. While it 
covered the ground, the Virginia boys and 
those of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
engaged in a snow-ball battle. The air 
was white with the flying missiles. It be- 
gan in good natured rivalry, but with damp 
snow such a contest was sure to result in 
sundry casualties. They aroused a degree 
of feeling which had grown to outspoken 
emotional intensity when Washington rode 
into the battle on his white horse. He dis- 
mounted and gave two Virginians a 
shaking. This ended the quarrel. The 
men began to scatter. Those remaining on 
the field were severely rebuked and the 
colonels of the regiments engaged were 
sent for and summoned to General Head- 
quarters. There was no more sectional 
disturbance. 

Every day the army was ready for a 
spring at the enemy and why an attack 
was not made is perhaps the greatest mys- 
tery of the whole campaign. Near the end 
of January the commander-in-chief sent 
for Colin. The young man got a hearty 
welcome from the rider of the white horse. 
When they were alone in the office General 
Washington sat down at his desk, saying: 

“Captain, of late we have seen too little 
of you. My good wife complains of it 
and I confess that I have missed your 





“Gee, I wish I could be in there with you boys!” 
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pleasant face and your enlivening conver- 
sation. At a suitable time, which I hope 
may come soon, I shall send you on a mis- 
sion. Until then I trust you may find it 
agreeable to make my house your home 
and give me help with the growing corre- 
spondence. I have here a letter which, I 
am sure, you will be glad to receive. It 
came by the hand of Revere this afternoon. 
You may retire with your letter to the li- 
brary, where Mrs. Washington will pres- 
ently join you as eager for news of the 
young lady, I venture to say, as you are 
yourself.” 

The last sentence was spoken with a 
good-natured, smiling amusement that was 
near to laughter. 

Colin went to the library and sat down 
alone with his letter. It was from Pat 
and this is a small part of the letter: 

“My beloved one: You are only four 
miles away but they are like the miles on 
Jacob’s ladder. The war goes on and no 
passes are allowed. . . . I am eager to know 
if you have any plan for getting Helen out 
of Troy. * 

“There is a fat old woman with long 
gray hairs on her chin who sells apples in 
the British army. They tell me that she 
gets through the lines with the apples hid- 
den under her skirts. In my most roman- 
tic moments I plan to dress myself like this 
woman and go through the lines and I de- 
sign to bribe her to help me. So I may 
come and try tosell you an applesome day.” 

Colin had finished a second reading of 
the letter when Lady Washington entered 
the room. She kissed the young man and 
sat down, checking his compliments with 
a serious look and the command, “Stop. 
Don’t say a word until you have told me 
all about Pat.” 

She dropped her knitting on her lap 
while he read the letter aloud to her. Now 
and then she interrupted him, laughing 
with amusement as she said: “Read that 
sentence again.” 

When the reading ended she exclaimed: 
“T want to know! Did you ever see the 
like of her?—the wit-snapper! We must 
get Helen out of Troy. The general may 
have an idea. His wisdom has put us in 
this predicament. He ought to help us.” 

“T was in full agreement with him,” said 
Colin as he arose to go. “I suppose that 
we shall all agree in the end that he was 
right.” 

He went to his company lodge and, 
opening his chest, put on his best uniform 
and packed his bag and repaired to his 
familiar quarters in the big mansion. 

Israel Putnam—the brave “Old Put” of 
army gossip—was at the fireside that eve- 
ning with General and Mrs. Washington 
and some members of the staff and their 
wives. The hero of Bunker Hill was in 
high spirit. He told amusing stories of 
adventure and sang an old Strephonade 
entitled “Molly Lauder.” 

Snow and colder weather came that 
night. In the morning, Billy was at Colin’s 
door before daylight announcing that the 
Chief wished to see him in the office as 
soon as possible. General Washington 
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was working at his desk by candle light. 
Having closed the door, he said to the 
young man: “I entrust to you secret in- 
formation to be carefully kept and guarded. | 
The guns of Ticonderoga are now on their 
way to this front. Ox teams are hauling 
them on sledges over the snow in the west- 
ern highlands. I think that there will soon 
be snow enough to help them along through 
the lower country. Two engineers will be 
setting out in a sleigh with levers and 
shovels immediately after breakfast. They 
will travel westward as speedily as horse 
endurance will allow until they meet the 
caravan coming down from the northwest 
to Fitch’s and then give it all possible 
furtherance. You know the roads and the 
topography of that country. I wish you to 
go with them mounted and to act as pay- 
master and guide. You will please hire 
what local help may be needed—men and 
teams to keep the guns moving. I commit 
to you this purse which contains, I think, 
as much money as you will require. There 
is no man on whose honor, judgment and 
energy I can rely with greater confidence.” 

Colin foresaw in these orders a bombard- 
ment of Boston. Coming down with his 
packed saddle-bags to leave the house, he | 
met Mrs. Washington. She gave him two 
pairs of stockings knit by her own hands, 
saying: ““My boy, you look as if you were 
going to a funeral. Don’t be worried. 
May God bless and keep you!” 





With Pat in Boston, the prospect of a 
bombardment of the city was not to his 
liking but he was sworn to do his best saad 
the great cause. There could be no turning 
aside. So he rode on ahead of the sleigh | 
and when, as night was falling, he drew 
rein at a tavern and the hostler took his | 
mare, they were thirty-five miles out on the 
road to the west. Driving snow in the air | 
and deep snow in the road delayed them so | 
that nearly a week had passed before they 
met the caravan toiling over the high hills. 
There were forty ox teams and as many 
stout sledges in the train. The heavy guns 
were roped on sledges. The drifted snow 
had been deep, the hills difficult and the 
average progress less than five miles a day. | 

Colin and his comrades faced about and 
gave their attention to the problems of | 
the laboring ox train. Seven teams were 
needed on each loaded sledge to make the | 
stiff, long grades. At the top some were | 
sent back to help the wearied beasts below, | 
urged by the shouting, lashing drivers. 

A blizzard overtook them that day, and | 
before nightfall the caravan camped in a | 
deep ravine sheltered by the primeval 
forest. There were sledges loaded with 
hay and corn-meal in sacks for the oxen, 
and with food for the men. There was also 
a wooden scraper set upon broad runners 
when not in use. The drivers found wate 
for their teams under the ice roof of a pond. 
Soon a shelter was built of poles covered 
with boughs of spruce and hemlock. The 









snow beneath it was overlaid with a deep 
mat of balsam. In a little time the wood- 
choppers had a fire blazing in front of the 
shelter and the cook had begun his work. | 
A teamster had 
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shot a deer that morning and there was food 
a-plenty. The brawny, happy men amused 
themselves with singing and story telling 
as they rested under the long shelter 
warmed by a fire into which the snow fell 
hissing. 

The night was so cold that even the oxen 
were bedded with boughs and some of the 
teamsters slept between the beasts to keep 
warm. When the fire sank low, Colin had 
to get up and rake out the embers and 
stand leaning over them while he beat his 
sides for comfort. He had doubled the 
mare’s cover with one of his own blankets 
and was feeling the need of it. He envied 
the mountaineers sleeping with frosty 
beards and with no apparent sense of dis- 
comfort. He put wood on the fire and 
went back to his bed. 

The cattle bellowing for food and water 
were a sufficient reveille before daylight. 
The teamsters began to yoke their teams 
and take them to the pond for water. The 
snow had ceased. The fire was rekindled. 
The feeding had begun. A corps of shovel- 
ers working with pine torches were cutting 
a tunnel in deep snow. After breakfast 
four teams of oxen hitched to a scraper were 
wallowing as they slowly hauled it up the 
hill. Often the patient beasts were helpless 
in the white depths. Then the shovelers 
began to tunnel the drift around them and 
ahead. 

The sky was clear and the sun shining 


| when the scrapers halted at the summit and 


looked down upon a broad clearing. Colin 
toiled along behind them on his mare. A 
freezing wind blew in his face. The white 
slopes, sown with frost crystals which 
caught and held the sunlight, shone with 
dazzling prismatic rays. A fox out on a 
quest for supplies had made a seam in the 
snow a mile long from the forest edge to a 
hen house on a farm in the valley. The 


| road below was fairly clear for a distance. 


The guns were coming up behind and halt- 


| ing while the teamsters put chains on their 


runners to help in holding their loads on 
the long downward slant. 

They made less than four miles that day 
and at night the men were housed by an 
accommodating farmer, many of them 
sleeping on the floors with fires burning 
The cattle were watered at his 
well and turned into the stable yard where 
a shed sheltered them. Some of the men 
with poor foot-cover were disqualified for 
work by frozen toes. Colin went to another 
house where men and teams were hired to 
work through the night as far east as pos- 
sible with shovels and the scraper. Aided 
by this fore-work, the train made about 
eight miles the next day. 

So the guns of Ticonderoga crept along 
over the hills and through the valleys on 
their way to a new task at Dorchester 
Heights. Captain Cabot writes in his diary: 
“They seemed to have left their old home 
with reluctance and to be sternly resisting 
the strength of the oxen.” 


Meanwhile in Boston Pat was having her 
first great adventure. She had been in 
communication with Revere since the time 
of Colin’s departure. Mrs. Sherman, the 
wife of a loyalist, who had been prominent 
in the social life of the city, was their inter- 
mediary. She was from Virginia, where 
years before, after Washington had re- 
turned, a hero, from the unfortunate 
Braddock campaign, she fell in love with 
him although then engaged to marry the 
wealthy young New Englander visiting in 
Alexandria. The young officer was not 
then heart free, according to credible re- 
ports, and nothing came of it save an un- 
dying memory in the mind of the girl. She 
married and went to live in Boston. Her 
home was a romantic mansion on Roxbury 
Neck. It was built by one Corwin, who 
was Clandestinely in love with the sister of 
his wife. He had made a secret passage, 
between the walls, leading to the room of 
his sweetheart. This passage Mrs. Sher- 
man had by-and-by discovered. At heart 
in sympathy with the American cause, she 
said nothing of this singular detail in the 
structure of the mansion, having conceived 
a use for it. The Young Patriots had had 
secret assistance from her and through 
Revere she had sent a letter to General 
Washington reminding him of old acquaint- 
ance and assuring him of her desire 
to assist the cause. She had confided to 
the young coppersmith the peculiar feature 
of the mansion. More than once he and 
his friends had found it a safe and con- 
venient refuge. Sherman was then a 
brigadier in the British army and not 
often at home, being mostly in the camp 
at Bunker Hill. 

One evening late in February, Revere 
was lying on a couch in the bedroom with 
a secret entrance, called ‘“‘the chamber of 
sin,” awaiting the hour when the collector 
of refuse would call for the barrels at the 
back door and convey him to Snoach’s 
yard. Suddenly he heard the signal agreed 
upon and arose. 

He had been admitted by a trusted negro 
slave soon after darkness fell. He had not 
yet seen Mrs. Sherman and was awaiting 
her signal at the door. As usual when he 
occupied this room, there was no light in it. 
Suddenly he heard the signal, which was 
the flick of a handkerchief. The door 
opened and the mistress of the mansion 
entered. 

“What have you to say?” she whispered. 

Revere answered with like caution: 
“The Chief appreciates your help but he 
wishes me to remind you that it is a perilous 
kind of work and that you may even lose 
your life in doing it.” 

“Oh dear! Yes! I know!’ the lady ex- 
claimed. ‘That is war. I would have you 
remind him of quite another thing even 
greater than war. That you will do when 
you say to him, and only to him, that life 
is not so much to me as it was once long 
ago. That mine is a failure unless I can 
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make it in some way useful to him and 
that I would gladly give it to the cause he 
loves.” 

Touched by the sacred character of the 
message, the spy, who had a remarkable 
memory, applied himself to the task of 
noting in his mind the ordering of its 
phrases. This he did, repeating them in a 
whisper and being prompted by her when 
a word had escaped his memory. 

“There will be a bombardment,” he 
went on. “At the sound of the first gun 
our friends are to come here and keep in- 
doors. You are to tell Pat Fayerweather 
that she and her family are to come here. 
All other points will be in danger.” 

‘‘When will the trouble begin?” 

“We cannot say, but probably early in 
March.” 

“Anything more to tell me?” 

“No.” 

“Then you must go. Here are letters. 
The litter man is waiting.” 

Revere descended the servants’ stairs in 
the darkness to the kitchen. He stepped 
out of its door and down into an empty ash 
barrel on the wagon. A sunken top that 
held a foot of ashes was shoved into the 
barrel above his head. Thus he rode in a 
wagon behind horses driven by an unsus- 
pected patriot to Snoach’s yard. There, if 
the driver saw no danger signal, Revere 
would take a water route on his way to 
Cambridge. 

Mrs. Sherman was a kind of postmistress 
for the patriots in Boston. Revere and 
others in the secret service brought letters 
to the mansion and there received a few 
from friends of its mistress to be taken be- 
yond the lines. Pat Fayerweather was 
one of this band of friends. She came to 
the mansion in her chaise on the next 
morning. 

“I’m going through the lines,” she said. 

“How are you to do that?” Mrs. Sher- 
man asked in astonishment. 

“I’m desperate. Can’t wait any longer. 
I’ve got to see that man. Good Lord! I’m 
in love.” 

“Well! I’ve had the same trouble. I 
know that restless feeling. But it’s a rob- 
ber. Women have to look out or it will de- 
prive them of their sanity, and even greater 
treasures will soon be missing.” 

“To tell you the truth I am a reckless 
creature. I am not quite respectable.” 

“You wouldn’t risk your life trying to 
break through the lines?” 

“The apple-woman is in town. I have 
told her to come here at eleven and that I 
will buy all her apples at a shilling each. 
She will be here in five minutes. I shall 
buy her costume and put it on with pad- 
ding, and make my face as ugly as hers if I 
can and go through the lines tonight. I 
shall reward her well, and I have in the 
chaise an old gown of one of our maids that 
will, I am sure, fit the woman.” 

“Tt is madness. Contain yourself. 
We'll be out of our trouble soon. I havea 
good reason for saying that. I know things 
which I cannot tell you.” 

“T am weary of that kind of talk. I must 
go. You know how I feel. My friends in 
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Roxbury will meet me tonight on the road 
beyond the lines.” 

“T’ll see how you look as an apple-wo- 
man,” said Mrs. Sherman. “Meanwhile, 
I shall think about it.” 

The apple-woman came. She was an 
eccentric, harmless old widow who lived 
alone in an abandoned mill on Stony Brook 
about a mile beyond the western entrance 
to Roxbury Neck. She always carried 
with her a gift of stockings or mittens, 
knit by her own hands, for the pickets of 
each army. They were all her “‘boys”’ and 
they called her “Mother Enslow.” She 
was said to be a distant relative of one of 
the American brigadiers whose influence 
had, no doubt, helped her in the beginning 
of her peculiar enterprise. She answered 
every challenge with her own countersign. 
It was, “My boy, God bless ye!” It was 
sincere and had become sufficient on both 
lines. At first, the British took her to the 
guard house, where she was searched. 
Later, all suspicion of any motive, save 
that of earning a few shillings, passed and 
they welcomed her, glad to have her apples 
and her blessing. 

The girl and Mrs. Sherman went above 
stairs with Mother Enslow. Pat began her 
negotiations with an offer of ten pounds to 
the old woman for her costume and advice. 
It was a large sum to this poor, lonely 
creature, but she would not accept it until 
the girl had frankly given her motive for 
wishing to pass the lines. 

“That’s honest,” said the old army 
mother. ‘Love is a caution. My girl, it’s 
a killin’ thing an’ may the good God help 
ye! It broke the heart in my breast years 
an’ years ago. I’ll stay in Boston town fer 
good an’ all. Ye cross the Neck at seven. 
If any one stops ye say, ‘My boy, God 
bless ye!’ an’ may the Lord put yer heart 
in the sayin’! They’re all good boys an’ 
if ye say it with the Holy Spirit on yer 
tongue, they’ll give ye no trouble.” 

So it happened that the acknowledged 
belle of Boston came into possession of the 
gown, bonnet, shoes and good wishes of 
old Mother Enslow, who, dressed in cast- 
off garments, presently left the mansion. 

“First we'll try an experiment,” said 
Mrs. Sherman. 

It would have been difficult to distin- 
guish Pat from the apple-woman when she 
walked with her friend to the fish market 
where Mother Enslow bought her supplies. 
There the girl personated the apple-woman 
so successfully that her manner, voice and 
make-up excited no suspicion in Mr. 
Snoach. Mrs. Sherman laid their plan 
before him in a whispered conference. 

“She'll pass!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘Many’s 
the time I’ve sent the apple-woman to my 
piaz to set down an’ rest. Tell her to go 
up thar an’ wait till I’m goin’ down to the 
Neck with a load o’ fish.” 

At a quarter of seven the grand young 
lady, looking like the shabby old ‘“apple- 
woman” with three white hairs protruding 
from her chin, set out for the British line 
on the Neck, in a fish-wagon, sitting beside 
the giant Ebenezer Snoach. 

(To be continued) 
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HOSE are the words with which 

an enemy Intelligence Officer sum- 
marized his official report to the Ger- 
man Supreme Command. 

This complete, confidential report, 
captured during the Belleau Wood 
offensive, is quoted verbatim in The 
Source Records of the Great War . 
truly the most dramatic, intensely 
interesting narrative-history revealing 
both sides of that epic struggle for 
world supremacy. 

It gives you the viewpoint of soldier 
and civilian, of ally and enemy. It 
lays before you the hidden story of 
intrigue and subterfuge, of plot and 
counter-plot . .. a clear picture of the 
seething caldron of European politics 
and militaristic domination. You again 
witness America’s passive resistance, 
America’s dramatic declaration of 
war, America stepping into the breach. 

This monumental history, The 
Source Records of the Great War, is 
owned and published by The Amer- 
ican Legion . . . a milestone in the 
progress of the Legion of which we 
should all feel tremendously proud. 

Its wide distribution in your com- 
munity will help materially in carry- 
ing out the highly idealistic purposes 
for which this great organization was 
founded. It belongs to the Legion. It 
dovetails with the work the Legion is 
doing . . . especially at this time, in 
offering Legionnaires dignified and 
highly profitable employment. 

Beautifully bound in genuine Span- 
ish leather, the seven super-fine vol- 
umes comprising The Source Records 
of the Great War belong in every 
library, in every school, in every home. 
You can help by calling this advertise- 
ment to the attention of the Chairmen 
of your Welfare and Employment 
Committees, by co-operating with rep- 
resentatives of The Source Records 
Division. 

An interesting, descriptive brochure 
will be sent upon request. Simply 
address: 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
or 
THE SOURCE RECORDS DIVISION 
of THE AMERICAN LEGION 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
. ° 
LEGION REPRESENTATIVES 
WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY 
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(Continued from page 15) 


twenties, he served for three years as 


professor of sculpture at the Hopkins 
Institute. He studied and worked in Paris 
for three years thereafter and subsequently 
became an instructor in sculpture with the 
Art Students’ League of New York. He 
is now instructor at the National Academy 
Schools. He is Past President of the 
National Sculpture Society, Vice-President 
of the National Academy of Design, a 
member of the Architectural League of 
New York and of various other American 
and foreign associations of artists. He is 
also a Vice-President of the National Insti- 
tute of Arts and Letters. 

Mr. Aitken’s better known works in- 
clude the McKinley Monument at Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco, the monument 
to the American Navy at San Francisco, 
the design for the fifty dollar gold coin 
issued by the United States in commemo- 
ration of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, 
the Missouri Centennial half dollar, the 
George Rogers Clark group at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, the bronze group 


| “Light” at Nela Park, Cleveland, the 


Marine monument at Parris Island, South 
Carolina, the Alpha Delta Phi war me- 
morial, the war memorial at Camp Mer- 
ritt, New Jersey, the sculptured figures on 
the World War Memorial at Kansas City, 
Missouri, the monument to Robert Burns, 
St. Louis, Missouri, and the busts of 
Thomas Jefferson, Daniel Webster, Benja- 
min Franklin and Henry Clay in the Hall 


of Fame in New York City. He is no@ 
at work on a memorial to Samuel Gompers 
which, when completed, will be placed in 
Washington. 

In August, 1917, Mr. Aitken was com- 
missioned a captain and assigned to the 
Machine Gun Company of the 306th 
Infantry, 77th Division, with which he 
served throughout the war. He is a 
mermver of 77th Division Post of The 
American Legion. 

The editors of The American Legion 
Monthly and the members of the Legion’s 
National Employment Commission will 
act as judges in the contest, although the 
roster of judges may be increased as 
the contest progresses. This detail, like 
the final form of the award, has not 
yet been decided on. The Monthly 
has deliberately announced the contest 
before the complete details have been 
worked out for the plain reason that 
empty stomachs cannot wait to be filled. 
For this reason the Monthly urges every 
post that plans to enter the contest to 
submit its outline now so that it can do 
immediate good. The same post can sub- 
mit a later report without prejudice to its 
standing in the contest. The Monthly 
wants results—the contest idea itself is 
frankly secondary. 

Send in your post’s program now. 
Address Employment Competition, The 
American Legion Monthly, 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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products raised on American farms is sold 
in foreign markets, and practically one- 
quarter of all the wheat that reaches the 
market goes to foreign customers. ‘The 
agricultural interests of the country, par- 
ticularly in the Middle West, are therefore 
more vitally concerned with ocean shipping 
than any other class of our people. To 
them a saving in freight rates of a cent a 
bushel on wheat is important. 

For more than half a century before the 
beginning of the World War the com- 
merce of the United States was carried very 
largely in foreign ships. 

In 1914, it amounted to more than 
ninety percent of our carrying trade. 

With the British blockade, ocean freight 
rates doubled and trebled, and in some 
cases rose more than one thousand percent 
above the rates that had prevailed 
before the emergency. 

And we had no ships of our own to take 
the place of those withdrawn by foreign 
nations. In desperation, the United 
States Government, once war against 
Germany was declared, entered upon a 
shipbuilding program. The unprecedented 
scale on which the war was waged, its 
wholesale destruction of merchant ton- 


nage, and the fact that we had available 
so few ships with which to transport men 
and munitions overseas spurred us to the 
greatest activity. 

Another impressive demonstration of 
the need for our own ships occurred in 
1926, when a prolonged strike of British 
coal-miners caused the withdrawal from the 
grain-carrying trade of a number of British 
ships. These were kept busy transporting 
coal from Norfolk and Baltimore, thus 
leaving American grain, cotton, and to- 
bacco growers in a serious predicament. 
Had not the Shipping Board taken nearly 
a hundred vessels out of the reserve fleet 
and placed them in operation, thus pre- 
venting an increase in freight rates during 
the emergency and providing ocean 
transportation for agricultural products, 
the losses to the American farmer would 
have reached an enormous total. 

Last year our surplus farm products 
were worth $1,500,000,000. Imagine the 
late John Wanamaker leaving such an 
amount of business to be delivered at the 
convenience of his competitors! Further- 
more, in addition to the freight money paid 
foreign owners, we place in their custody 
the manifests, containing information 
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about our imports, our exports, and our 
customers. What would the average 
citizen think of a great department store 
that permitted a competing establish- 
ment to have access to the names and 
addresses of its customers, a full descrip- 
tion of purchases, and the prices? 

Shipbuilding is an important industry. 
More than eighty percent of the cost of a 
ship is expended for labor. Forty-three 
of the forty-eight States furnish the ma- 
terials and equipment used in constructing 
a vessel. In an emergency it is essential that 
we have ourown shipyards. In order tohave 
them available we must keep them working 
year after year. 

There is rapidly coming into existence a 
new American merchant marine, the in- 
dividual ships of which will be owned and 
operated by private American interests. 
Moreover, this fleet of modern merchant 
ships will be manned by Americans. It 


will be insured, both as to hulls and cargo, 
by American underwriters. Its repair 
work, with the exception of certain emer- 
gency jobs requiring immediate attention 
abroad, will be done in the United States. 
Eventually, as the fleet grows in size, it 
will be able to carry the greater portion of 
our foreign commerce. Like all other pri- 
vately-owned transportation systems, their 
continued operation—their very life and 
existence—will in the last analysis depend 
wholly on the amount of patronage they 
receive from American business men and 
from the traveling public generally. 

We are a world power. To return to our 
isolated position is unthinkable. Shall we 
be a dominant power, taking our rightful 
place in world affairs? Or shall we leave to 
other nations the shaping of world policies? 
No nation has ever been truly great, or an 
important factor in the affairs of the world, 
unless it has also been powerful on the sea. 
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Youne and other persons who recall Peter A. CHABATOR 
suffering from influenza and leg disability during 1918. 

141sr Lnr., 3p Bn. [nTEeELLiceNce Sec., 367TH Div.— 
Affidavits from lieutenant in charge and other mem- 
bers who remember Cpl. A. W. Rospertson havin 
been knocked unconscious by one-pound shell, gassec ca 
and poisoned during service. 

57TH C. A. C., Brry. B—Statements from com- 
rades who remember Paul Lyseut in the A. E. F. 
during 1918 and 1919. 

304TH Vets. Corps., Aux. Remount Deport, Camp 
Meade, Md.—Statement from Capt. Walter 5S. 
Jounston, formerly of Philadelphia, required by 
George H. Woop who was tote ie stomach while 
on duty at remount depot. 

5ru Enors., Co. A, 7TH Drv.—Affidavits required 
from Capt. OserTUEFFER, Lt. Monroe and other men 
in connection with claim of Leonard A. RoBertTson, 
disabled in Oct., 1918. 

112TH AmMMUN. Trn., Co. F. 377m Dirv.—Former 
comrades who helped James E. CapwALLADER load 
ammunition a few days before Armistice. 

125Tu Inr., Co. I—Daniel C. McDow who was 
with John H. Ray on detached service with ammuni- 
tion train during early Sept., 1918, when Ray tore 
ligaments in right shoulder. Also truck driver who 
carried Ray to Field Hosp. near Verdun, Oct. 13, 
1918. Also wardmaster of Ward 28, Base Hosp. No. 
7, who treated shoulder while Ray was gas and flu 
patient. 

Base Hosp. No. 20, Chatel Guyon, France.— 
Statements from officers or rsonnel of hospital 
under command of Lt. Col. Carnet, men of Red 
Cross, including Capt. John Ware, and former a 
bers of 9th Balloon Co., to support claim of C. 
BAUMGARDNER. 

McDonatp, Albert M.—Blue eves, light brown 
hair, rudd complexion, 5 ft. 8 in., 155 lbs., now 42 
yrs. old. Enlisted, Apr., 1915, discharged from Troop 
H, 3d Cavalry, at Harlington, Tex., Feb. 5, 1915; re- 
enlisted Feb., 1916, discharged at Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo., Nov. 28, 1916. Served with Canadian Army 
during World War, discharged Aug. 7, 1919, giving 
address as Kansas City, Mo. Missing since last date. 

419Tx R. L. By., Co. B, Camp Beauregard, La.— 
Statement from Lt. John C. Grout and men who 
recall Otto CoLuier. 

Branca, George, (colored) — Reported to have died 
in Base Hospital at Bordeaux, France, April, 1919. 
Brother desires to identify outfit with which this 
man served. No records can be found. 

Marines with 6TH M. G. By. in Meuse-Argonne 
and Army of Occupation—Former members who re- 
call John Henry Grorueer, known as “Georgia,” and 
remember him complaining of illness and heart 
trouble. Grotheer died in Dec., 1924, leaving wife and 
two dependent children and they are in need of assist- 
ance to establish claim. 

318TH M. G. Bw., Co. D, 8lst Drv.—Affidavite 
from officers and men, including Capt. Kirsy, who 
recall Cpl. Daniel A. Giisson suffering a fallen 
arches and influenza in Camp Jackson, 8. C., Jan.- 
Feb., 1918, and in A. E. F. Guisson is now tubercu- 
lar and needs assistance to establish claim. 

Base Hosp. No. 87—Affidavit from former Ist Lt. 
Fred Gasser, M. C., formerly of Kansas, to support 
claim of Jake D. Su NDAY. 

114TH M. G. 
N. McMruurw and. Pvt. Grover AUSTIN in support of 
claim of Robert D. Vaucun. 

197TH Inr., Co. G—Statements from medical officers 
and nurses who treated Harvey S. Hunparp for 
mumps at Base Hosp , Camp Travis, Tex., Dec., 1918, 
to Jan., 1919. Also former members of company, 
a Sp Sgt. Leo Bur.etcs. 

303p F. S. Bn., Co. C—Affidavits from men who 
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recall Arthur O. Swan suffering from influenza and 

infected right ankle, Oct. to Dec., 1918. Also men 

og recall treatment for bronchitis in Post Hosp., 

. Logan, Colo., Dec., 1917, to Jan., 1918, measles in 

come hospital, Jan., 1918, and influenza in Camp Dix, 
, Mar., 1918. 

'3477H Ixr.—Former members at Casual ( amp, St. 
George, France, recalling fight in which sergeant 
struck George W. FrerTs in mouth and on head with 
blackjack. Also men of 10lst Inf., 26th Div., who 
recall Fiets being gassed at East Verdun front, Nov. 
8, 1918. 

3557ru Inr., Co. I—Former officers and men includ- 
ing Lt. Vern A. Moraan, Sats. William L. Lea and 
George L. Smrrn, Cpl. Raymond P. Sarrx and Pvts. 
Harrison M. Lux, Chas. A. UNpERWoop and David 
R. V a, recalli Anthony VALENTINE having 
been gassed and shell-shocked in Meuse- Argonne 
offensive, Nov. 9, 1918, at Leniz, France. 

121sr M. G. By., Co. B, 32p Div.—Former mem- 
bers including Lt. JouNson, or ambulance driver who 
recall injuries to Ralph A. Emery, Nov. 18, 1918, 
while en route to Germany, when truck frightened 
horse on machine-gun cart and horse struck Emery, 
carrying him over embankment. 

Sra M. G. Bn., 3p Drv.—Statements from = who 
recall William Gerald GARDNER being gassed Oct. 10, 
1918, in old dugout in Argonne, coal canal his being 
sent back with severe case of influenza and dysentery. 

34TH Aero Sqprn.—Men who recall Sgt. Joseph 
T. Wino having been struck while asleep by a captain 
commanding unknown party which entered barracks 
rong f night in July, 1917. Also, in Jan., 1918, when 
Set ing was struck on head, while with 16th Aero 
Sqdrn., panes unconscious till morning. 

Qrn M. G Bn., Co. A—Statements from men who 
recall Lawrence L. Quin having been kicked in stom- 
ach and chest by horse. Quin was horse-shoer of 


outfit. 

Rosson, Clyde F.—Ex-pvt., unassigned, 814th 
Aero Sqdrn. Served part time under name of Ross 
Albert Aprert. Discharged Apr. 18, 1919, Camp 
Grant, Ill. Disappeared Jan. 29, 1920, at St. Joseph, 
Mo. If death can be established, adjusted compen- 
sation can be obtained for dependent children. 

12TH F. A., Mev. Det.—Statements required by 
William H. Ast.e, known as “Kid” or “Doc,” to 
support claim for disabilities sustained while in charge 
of first-aid station of Btry. D. Gassed July 21, 1918, 
at Soissons. 

9TH Prov. Co., Derention Camp, Camp Merritt 
N. J.—Affidavits from medical officer, captain, relief 
man and others who attended Holland L. McDowe tt, 
for flu and heart disease during fall of 1918. 

312TH Cav., M. G. Troop, Ft. Sheridan, Ill.—For- 
mer members who recall Gennara Sarcone havin 
been kicked several times by horse. Sarcone di 
at National Home for Soldiers at Bath, N. Y., in 
rw 1931, and widow needs help in establishing 
claim. 

20Ts Enors., 39TH Co.—Former members to assist 
Benjamin H. Hayes in establishing claim. 

35TH Inr., Co. C—Former members to assist 
Edw. Mess establish claim for ear injury sustained 
on rifle range at Nogales, Ariz., in fall of 1917, when 
Tony Desanrtes shot in front of him 

Base Hosp. No. 87, Toul, France—Patients, doc- 
tors and men who recall Roy O. Exy being treated for 
fallen arches, Nov. 22 to Dec. 5, 1918. Disability 
sustained while on march to Occupied Area on Rhine. 
panes later to Base Hosp. No. 202 at Orleans, 

Trance. 


The Company Clerk 
Joun J. Noir 
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The Power Behind the Loan 


(Continued from page 27) 


which, it happened, was just above the 
office of the husband’s new employer. We 
did not ask him why he had come to a 
more inconvenient office when this other 
one would have been so handy, but we 
assumed that a perfectly natural and 
healthy feeling of pride and self-reliance 
inclined him to prefer that his employer 
|should not know of his financial em- 
| barrassment. 

Most of our loans are made to wage 
; earners or salaried workers. Other things 
| being equal, a wage earner or salaried 
| worker is considered a better risk than the 
| proprietor of a small business. For one 
thing, such incomes do not fluctuate as 
greatly as the income from a small business 
|may. Of course, there is always the risk 
| that the wage earner or the salaried worker 
may lose his job, but a small business has 
its risks as well. If the untoward does 
happen, usually it is easier for the man who 
has been in the habit of working for others 
to find employment elsewhere than it is 
for the small business proprietor who is 
used to being his own boss. 

But nevertheless a fair percentage of 
loans are made to proprietors of small 
businesses. Here is a loan of three hundred 
dollars that was made for the surprising 
purpose of enabling an Italian fish dealer 
to purchase one thousand live eels. The 
investigator who went to his home reported 
that every stick of furniture in the place 
would not be worth fifty dollars. There 
were three small children. His income dur- 
ing the summer had averaged only about 
twenty dollars a week. In the winter, he 
said, business woulc be better. He ex- 
pected to make about forty dollars a week. 
This was not much of an income, but, 
then, their expenses were small. They 
were paying only seventeen-fifty a month 
|for rent. And since he had been in the 
business fifteen years it seemed that he 
| might know what he was talking about. 
The loan was granted. 

He explained that the eels were a bar- 
gain. It was the early fall. The man who 
| had them had no place to keep them dur- 
ing the cold weather. For that reason he 
had offered to sell them cheap. The fish 
dealer had space in his cellar where he 
could build an inexpensive tank in which 
‘to keep them until the winter months 
when there would be a good demand for 
them, and they would bring a good price. 
Sure enough, within a few months he paid 
the loan off in a lump. The venture had 
proved profitable. 

Occasionally applicants come to us for 
loans who are in such prosperous circum- 
stances that we really don’t have to give 
a serious thought to any consideration ex- 
cept to be sure of their identity. A man 
who owns a residence assessed in the tax 
list at sixty-five thousand dollars—and is 
probably actually worth twice as much— 
came to an office in one of the Philadelphia 

















suburbs recently and asked for a loan of 
three hundred dollars. For some reason 
or other he was short of cash. He had 
building and loan shares which he could 
have sold, but he didn’t like to do that 
because it happened that he was a director 
of the association, and had often advised 
the other members to hold their shares. 

Once a society woman came to this 
same office. She had been caught in the 
stock market, and had pawned her jewels 
to cover a margin account. A social func- 
tion had come along, and she thought if 
she should attend without her jewels that 
it might be remarked upon. She borrowed 
three hundred dollars to regain her jewels 
for the social function. 

One of the satisfactions of being in the 
loan business, and especially in making 
loans to people who need them so badly, 
is the knowledge that the loan often does 
so much good. There is sickness. The only 
chance of saving a life is a costly opera- 
tion. Somehow the money must be raised. 
They come to us, and if the conditions are 
such that we can supply the needed funds 
it is a great satisfaction to be able to do so. 

A number of years ago a loan was made 
to a German who employed it to open a 
refreshment booth in a corner of a well- 
known Atlanta hotel. Today he is worth 
about five hundred thousand dollars. The 
loan, as the office manager recalls it, was 
for two or three hundred dollars, and it 
gave this man his start in business. So it 
goes. 

But we always have to remember that 
whatever good may come of these loans is 
really only incidental. The purpose for which 
a loan is to be used is always considered, 
but it can never in itself be made the basis 
of the loan. Frequently loans are made to 
men who are out of work, but we can only 
make loans to those who are out of jobs 
and out of incomes when re-employment is 
quite certain at some more or less definitely 
ascertainable time. The fact is, if we 
should grant loans mainly on consideration 
of the worthiness of the use to be made of 
them, whatever it might be, we should find 
ourselves engaged in a charitable rather 
than a business undertaking. 

Sometimes, since making loans is our 
business, we have to grant credit to appli- 
cants with whom, from any other than a 
purely business standpoint, we should as 
soon prefer to have no relations. Just the 
other day a loan office manager told me of 
a case in which he made a loan grudgingly 
to a rather flashily dressed, loud-talking 
couple who were operating a rooming house 
in a rather sporty part of the city. They 
wanted money, so they said, te furnish a 
couple of vacant rooms so that they might 
be able to rent them. But the manager 
took such a personal dislike to them that 
he wanted to find some pretext for refusing 
the application. The man said he was em- 
ployed as a car washer on the night shift 
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at a garage. Ordinarily we do not make a 
practice of checking up on statements that 
concern anything but the home and mat- 
ters relating directly to the loan, but in 
this case the manager called the garage. 

“Ts there?” he asked. “I'd like 
to talk with him.” 

“Why, he works here,” was the reply, 
“but he’s on the night shift.” 

It was just as he had said. 

From the appearance of the couple the 





loan office manager had his doubts as to 
whether they were legally married. He 
bluntly asked the man if in fact they were. 
Quite unabashed, the fellow pulled out a 
marriage certificate from his inside coat 
pocket. He even "ad the deed on hand to 
prove the ownership of another piece of 
property that he had said he possessed; 
though it was not the one that they were 
living in. The loan office manager granted 
the loan, and in due time it was repaid. 


The Front Line Moves Forward 


(Continued from page 45) 


course, will continue to chronicle important 
changes in law and regulations. 

The new Manual for Post Service Officers 
contains a list of all Legion officials in each 
State especially charged with the duty of 
assisting claimants. It gives concise ad- 
vice on steps to be followed in presenting 
claims of all types. It gives essential in- 
formation on disability compensation, de- 
pendency or death compensation, insur- 
ance, guardianship, disability allowance 
(the so-called pension for non-service-con- 
nected disability of 25 percent or more), 
hospitalization, reimbursement for funeral 
expenses, emergency officers’ retirement 
pay, admission to National Soldiers 
Homes, burial in national cemeteries, de- 
pendency compensation, adjusted com- 
pensation, free government headstones, 
purchase or borrowing of government 
equipment, including rifles, by Legion 
posts, and location of missing men. 

Eventually, the Government will publish 
its own reference work on laws and regula- 
tions affecting veterans. The Veterans 
Bureau, under authority from Congress, is 


now compiling material for this book. The 
Detroit convention recommended the 
Government furnish a copy of the book to 
every post. 


Posts which maintain libraries are keep- 
ing their members informed on even the 
most technical legislative and rehabili- 
tation matters. There are certain Legion 
and Government publications which every 
post should have on its book shelves or its 
library table. These include the annual 
reports of national committees and national 
officers to the national convention, the 
official summary of proceedings of the 
national convention, the child welfare 
booklet (an unusually complete reference 
work), the annual catalogue of the National 
Emblem Division and the annual report of 
the Administrator of Veterans Affairs. 


North Carolina Gets Started 


HE best letter in our mail basket on an 
October Monday morning is one from 
North Carolina. It reads: 

“On October roth, L. Clyde Beam, Com- 
mander of David Milo Wright Post at 
Lincolnton, North Carolina, turned over to 
his successor, Wiley M. Pickens, the com- 
plete membership of the post renewed for 
the year 1932, as well as about twenty-five 
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percent of last year’s roster in new mem- 
bers.” 

Post Commander Pickens, who is super- 
intendent of schools at Lincolnton, sends 
this report to express his appreciation of the 
work done by his predecessor. It indicates 
something else also—the fact that North 
Carolina is lining up solidly behind the 
State’s first National Commander, Henry 
L. Stevens, Jr. Further proof of this was 
given in a newspaper clipping sent by Mr. 
Pickens—a story by Department Adjutant 
J. M. Caldwell, saying that two other 
North Carolina posts in October were also 
more than too percent for 1932, one, 
Charles R. Gavin Post of Warsaw, Na- 
tional Commander Stevens’s own post, the 
other, Wake Forest Post. 


The Never-Ending Convention 


T IS a mistake to think of the Detroit 
convention as over. The bands and 

drum corps are still playing; the flags and 
banners are still fluttering above Washing- 
ton Boulevard, the grand promenade 
marked by the Book-Cadillac Hotel and 
Hotel Statler; the beribboned delegates are 
still cheering in their seats and President 
Hoover is still making his historic address 
upon the flood-lighted platform. Alabama 
is still marching by in the parade, and so 
are Wyoming and all the other States. 

All of which, indulgent reader, is to let 
you know that the sound picture of the 
Detroit convention, ‘““The Legion Parade,” 
is now being shown by Legion posts all 
over the map. The convention picture is 
being put on screens in towns and cities 
everywhere with the help of Legion 
posts. Seeing it is the next best thing to 
having a box seat in a convention hall or a 
ringside seat for the Legion’s big parade. 
Plenty of fun in it, too, because there is a 
thread of comedy running through the film 
story of the convention. The plot, which 
doesn’t intrude, deals with three dough- 
boys who bring their families to Detroit 
and meet for the first time since the war. 
Wally has illustrated the titles. 

National Headquarters has lots of ad- 
vertising material and will tell any post 
more about the film. The best way for a 
post to bring it to its own town is to ask a 
local theater to book it through one of the 
film agencies. Everybody knows about it. 
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Most Flying Is Done on the Ground 


(Continued from page 6) 


for which he started, and who fails to set 
down his craft comfortably, is of no value 
to the aeronautical industry. So far as 
his own precious skin and bones are con- 
cerned the pilot who walks away from the 
wreck of a crashed plane may feel that he 
is a good ora lucky man. He will fly again, 
for that is his business. But his passengers, 
who are pioneers in supporting the new air 
lines, are not so apt to risk repetition of 
such an experience. Wherefore the toast 
of all flying men, “Happy landings,” is a 
most appropriate sentiment. 

A basic need for happy landings is 
rapidly being met in the construction of 
hundreds of new airports throughout the 
nation, a project in which The American 
Legion has played no small part. 

But beyond this laudable expansion of 
ground facilities to make flying safer is an 
even greater guarantee of safety in the re- 
finement of the airplane itself as a reliable 
traveling vehicle. There are many phases 
to this development. One of them is speed. 

And now I must use a word that makes 
aviation enthusiasts squirm every time 
they hear it. The word is danger. 

In an aerial mishap, while the crux of 
danger to pilot and passengers comes in 
that moment when plane and ground meet, 
the situation that robs the pilot of full con- 
trol of his craft invariably develops in the 
air. At a flying speed of one hundred miles 
an hour an airplane will be ten hours in the 
air on a flight from Chicago to New York. 
That is ten hours of potential danger. 
With a flying speed of one hundred and 
forty miles an hour the plane will be in the 
air only a few minutes longer than seven 
hours, which means that the time of expo- 
sure to danger is reduced by thirty percent. 
Once in the air speed is synonymous with 
safety, which puts the airplane in a class by 
itself, you will agree, 

Yet another important factor in the de- 
velopment of safety lies in the training of 
air personnel, both pilots and mechanics. 
Under civil government supervision the 
average skill of both airmen and the ground 
forces behind them has increased in effi- 
ciency to a remarkable degree. The necessi- 
ty for speed in war-time resulted in the sac- 
rifice of thoroughness in training for both 
pilots and mechanics. Indeed, in war days 
it was said that a pilot had to crack up a 
couple of ships before he mastered flying. 
Under government supervision flying 
schools now cannot award wings to pilots, 
or ratings to mechanics, until they pass 
severe practical and theoretical tests to 
demonstrate their respective capabilities. 

With increase in speed and increased 
efficiency of personnel go the refinement of 
motors for greater reliability and greater 
forward strides in aerodynamic engineer- 
ing—the sturdiness of the plane itself. 
Government supervision is responsible, in 
part at least, for both of those advances. 

Emergency landing fields must be pro- 


vided at frequent intervals on every es- 
tablished air line, under Department of 
Commerce regulations. Meteorologists are 
constantly forecasting weather between the 
air terminals. Communication experts re- 
port changing conditions by wire and radio, 
often directly with the pilot while the plane 
is in flight. At the completion of every 
trip, motors and planes are checked in 
every detail. On one airline chiefly carry- 
ing mail, a total force of three hundred men 
are kept busy to maintain thirty-six pilots 
and planes in the air. In transport flying 
the ratio of ground workers to pilots varies 
from seven to one to ten to one. 

Here in dollars and cents are the figures 
for the safe maintenance of a plane today, 
assuming a yearly flying time of five hun- 
dred. hours. Five hundred hours is a lot 
of flying in any language for a private 
pilot, but it is also a lot of mileage. At 
the reasonable average of one hundred 
miles an hour, it is fifty thousand miles. I 
shall take an average ship, a three-place 
biplane costing $7000. The 225-horse- 
power motor will be represented by $3600 
of the total, the plane $3400. 

From the day of purchase the motor 
should be checked at intervals of every 
fifteen hours of flying. Such a check will 
include adjustment of valves, magneto, 
carburetor and a general inspection of wir- 
ing, gas lines, oil lines, bolts and cotter pins, 
cleansing of gas filter and replacement of 
oil. Such a check will require about three 
hours of labor and the cost will range from 
ten to fifteen dollars. 

After two hundred hours of flying the 
engine should have a top overhaul. This is 
a good thorough inspection but is to be 
distinguished from a complete overhaul, 
which is the complete dismantling of the 
motive plant. The cost of a top overhaul 
will average two hundred dollars, divided 
into sixty hours of labor and eighty dol- 
lars for new parts. 

After five hundred hours of flying, the 
end of the year, the complete overhaul is 
necessary. This will cost five hundred 
dollars, divided into one hundred and fifty 
hours of labor and two hundred dollars for 
new parts. After a thousand miles 
another complete overhaul, which is a 
major inspection plus the recovering of 
the ship complete, repainting and instal- 
lation of a new set of control wires. The 
cost of this will vary from six hundred to 
a thousand dollars. 

Such is the financial cost of safety in the 
air. Itrather emphasizes the fact that most 
flying is done on the ground. It is the 
familiar theme of preparedness, caution, 
vision, sanity. The day of the “wild 
pilot,” the dashing, daring, reckless buck- 
aroo, is gone. In his place stands a new 
breed of civil airmen, and as one man they 
say, “I don’t want to be known as the 
bravest pilot—I want to be the oldest 
pilot.” 
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N give what you can send to friends 
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Be smart this Christmas. Make your 
shopping easy — and your gifts wel- 
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